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New Books of Sermons 





The God of the Unexpected 

By Charles F. Wishart 
‘‘Heaven in the Making,’ “Life's Widest Hori- 
zon,” “The Servant in the House,” “Prayer and 
Efficiency,” “The Upward Calling,’ with the 
sermon that lends the title to the book, are 
among the fine productions here presented from 


the eloquent president of the College of Wooster. 
($1.75) 


Moods of the Soul 

By F. W. Norwood 
The unusual appeal and power displayed in the 
previous book “The Cross and the Garden” is 
fully maintained in this new volume. ($1.75) 


A Quest for Souls 


By George W. Truett 
New edition. Dr. Truett’s ministry has been 
called “the most remarkable in the history of the 
modern church,’ and the reason for the state- 
ment is not far to seek when one reads this series 
of evangelistic sermons and services. ($1.50) 


The New Greatness 

By Frederick F. Shannon 
George A. Gordon says: “‘Beholding every- 
where the unobvious but fundamentally impor- 
tant, with passionate moral purpose these are 
sermons that show the power still living in the 
American pulpit.” ($1.25) 


A Little Book of Sermons 

By Lynn Harold Hough 
Says the Churchman, characterizing this book: 
“Penetrating insight into contemporary condi- 
tions, intelligent discussion of present problems, 
and an essentially confident outlook upon the 


future.” ($1.25) 


Places of Quiet Strength 

By John Timothy Stone 
It is unusual that a ministry of such distinction 
and ~ower as that of Dr. John Timothy Stone at 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, should 
not have been represented by a collection of ser- 
mons until the publication of this interesting 


volume. ($2.00) 





Great Modern Sermons 
Edited by Hobart D. McKeehan 

Includes sermons by Canon Barnes, Dean Inge, 
John A. Hutton, John Kelman, F. W. Norwood, 
Charles E. Jefferson, S. Parkes Cadman, Newell 
Dwight Hillis, George A. Gordon, Joseph Fort 
Newton, Frederick F. Shannon and David James 
Burrell. ($1.50) 


Elijah’s Mantle and Other Sermons 
By George W. Truett 
The sermons in this new volume are quite as re- 
markable as any Dr. Truett has delivered for 
that spiritual vision and that overmastering earn- 
estness which has won and held his great audi- 


ences. ($1.50) 


More Sermons on Biblical 
Characters 
By C. G. Chappell 

We are pleased to be able to announce another 
volume of sermons on Biblical characters by Dr. 
Chappell. This new series of sermons is likewise 
notable for originality of interpretation and illus- 
tration, and graphic character portrayal. ($1.50) 


The Sheer Folly of Preaching 
By Alexander MacColl 

Sermons that bear the mark of coming from the 
heart of a preacher who fully realizes the power 
of the truth he proclaims, and sees the necessity 
for its practical application in the everyday 
world. These discourses have much to do with 
the person and teaching of Jesus, and very 
clearly reflect the inspiration the preacher has 


caught from the Master. ($2.00) 


God’s Call to America and 
Other Addresses 


By George W. Truett 

Dr. Joseph Fort Newton says of Dr. Truett: “He 
is a truly great preacher, as much for the depth, 
simplicity and intensity of his faith, as for the 
size, poise and incommunicable charm of his 
personality. In his character as Christ-anointed 
evangelist | doubt if Dr. Truett is surpassed by 
any man in our generation.” ($1.50) 
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EDITORIAL 


war-making or waf-preparation as a criminal act. This ts 





Italy and the 








Fate of the League 


NLY the prestige of Lord Robert Cecil, backed by 
QO the forlorn but loyal support of Great Britain keeps 

the breath of life in the league of nations since 
the swashbuckling Mussolini defiantly refused to have any- 
thing to do with it. It is hard to see how the league can 
come back even into the presumptive favor which it had 
before the Graeco-Italian crisis. What might have been 
had America been in the league is a more or less fascinat- 
ing speculation, but it is an unprofitable one. The chance 
of America’s going in is now more remote than ever, as 
the people on this side see the romantic and illusory char- 
acter of an organization, albeit in the name of friendship, 
based upon and carrying all the implications of militar- 
ism. The league may continue to survive as a regional 
device for handling certain of Europe’s more simple and 
arguable problems, but it can hardly hope to be treated 
respectfully again in the presence of a first rate interna- 
tional crisis. The pathetic fate of the league is not less 
deplorable than the inevitable companionship of the in- 
ternational court in a like overtaking. If the claims made 
for the court as a competent peace-making agency had 
even a modest basis in fact, the case of Italy and Greece 
would have found its way safely within the court’s juris- 
diction. But the interplay of conflicting interests and 
group alliances behind the court effectually kept the case 
irom coming before it. With Mussolini defying the league 
and ignoring the court, the world witnesses a final re- 
ductio ad absurdum of the peace made at Versailles. It 
was the same old fallacy—a peace made on the basis of 
war. It cannot be done. The absolutely sole hope of 
mankind for peace and friendship lies in the outlawry of 
war and the construction of world relationship and na- 
tional policies on a code of international law which treats 


a slower process than to draw up a covenant and sign it 
to the accompaniment of a ritual of sword play, but pe: 
haps the clearing of the way of such illusory covenasts 
will hasten its consummation. 


Blood Curdling Story of 
Tikhon’s Torture a Myth 


= now irrefutable testimony shattering to frag 
‘ ments another of the big bogeys constructed by fever- 
ish newspaper reporters in Russia to torment the credulous 
imagination of western peoples. ‘The Patriarch Tikhon, 
head of the Russian Orthodox church, who was tried and 
found guilty by a soviet court for giving aid and comfort 
to counter-revolutionary movements, and unfrocked by 
the All Russian church council last May, has been made 
a pitiable martyr by the anti-soviet propaganda originating 
at Riga. He has been shot and tortured to death any 
number of times, has been kept in solitary confinement in 
a deep, black dungeon, with only bread and water for nour- 
ishment, and has been otherwise cruelly and inhumanly 
treated by the wicked soviet power. All of this was sur 
evidence of the government’s hatred of religion and its wa) 
of defying the God of the church. But that trusted and 
sane Methodist, Bishop Nuelson, spent the last two weeks 
of July in Russia, and had a pleasant talk with Dr. Tikhon. 
Writing to the editor of Zion’s Herald, the bishop says 
“I asked Tikhon straight out whether he suffered any tl 
treatment during his confinement. He emphatically stated 
that he was treated well, that he had no complaints what- 
ever to make, that he liked the Donskoy Monastery where 
he was confined so much that he decided to remain there 
after his liberation. I also asked him whether he sigaed 
his confession under any compulsion on the part of the 
government. He just as emphatically denied this allega- 
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tion. ‘No compulsion whatever,’ he repeated several times. 
He admitted that the suggestion was made that it would 
benefit the church if he would make a public statement of 
the change in his views. “But only a suggestion, no com- 
pulsion whatever,’ he said again. When going to see the 
patriarch I expected to see a man careworn and bowed 
down by the tremendous problems and difficulties before 
him. But I looked into the smiling blue eyes of a seem- 
ingly happy old gentleman, serene and satisfied, whose face 
or whose deportment did not indicate any special anxiety 
or burden.” One wonders how certain newspaper men of 
otherwise good repute can look the world in the face after 
perpetrating their ghastly joke. 


Sympathy for 
Stricken Japan 

T IS significant that most of the first news that came 

from Japan after its great catastrophe was received in 
San Francisco, and transmitted from there. For it was 
that coast city which passed through just such a visitation 
of earthquake and fire a dozen years ago. It is difficult 
to conceive the dimensions of the tragedy. Japanese build- 
ings are in many, perhaps the prevailing number of in- 
stances, of a light and inflammable character, which gives 
a conflagration full right of way. It is hard to think of 
the destruction of those unique and unforgettable streets 
and gardens of Tokio and Yokohama. We do not doubt 
that the indomitable courage and efficiency of Japan will 
rebuild these ruined cities. But no great catastrophe like 
this fails to leave its marks on historic localities. The 
only satisfaction to be found in such a tragic event is the 
arousal of a world sympathy which knows no national 
barriers or limitations. There have been many jingo voices 
of late that were lifted in behalf of a narrow and hateful 
hostility to the orient, and particularly to Japan. In days 
fike these even the most inveterate and irreconcilable anti- 
Japanese sentiment must remain mute and ashamed in 
the presence of the sufferings of a 
people. At the time of the San Francisco disaster the 
Japanese of the two cities now chiefly affected sent an 
instant contribution of more than ten thousand dollars. 
American gifts, both from the Red cross and other sources, 


neighboring 


But even 
more important and appreciated will be the spirit of sym- 
pathy and good will that unites all mankind in a time of 
distress. 


will not be wanting in the present calamity. 


When Are There Too 
Many Churches? 


URAL church surveys have been coming out for 

years, produced first in Ohio and later extended to 
other states. These surveys all indicate a vast number 
of communities where over-churching has been carried 
far enough to lower the efficiency of organized religion. 
Yet it is still possible to find well-informed people 
seemingly unaware of the findings of these surveys. 
The Michigan Christian Advocate, an independent Metho- 
dist journal, speaks editorially of this talk of over-church- 
ing as a fad. A speaker in the recent Disciples conven- 
tion at Colorado Springs pleaded for ever more churches. 
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“There is room,” he said, “for more churches just as 
there is room for more grocery stores and more filling 
stations” —a strange statement from Disciple lips. Fortun- 
ately the Methodist journal is setting out on a survey of 
its own. If some of the Methodist stewards of Michigan 
will say to this editor what they are willing to say to 
anyone else, a lot of valuable information will come in, 
When are there too many churches? Certainly when the 
churches are too numerous for most of them to maintain 
a resident ministry, there are too many. The railroad 
preacher may be better than none at all, but he is a sorry 
substitute for the real thing. There are too many churches 
when the burden of local church support makes missionary 
giving nearly impossible, as it evidently is in a multitude oj 
congregations. Nothing could give such an impulse to 
missionary work as the reduction of the number of 
churches in America by from thirty to fifty per cent, to 
speak conservatively. There are too many churches when 
in a limited field several organizations compete for every 
stranger who comes in, with heart-burnings after he has 
made a choice. But the worst result of over-churching is 
that which comes through the disgust of the intelligence 
of the community. In over-churched towns, the most 
prominent men are often outside all of the churches. They 
refuse to decide between the tweedle-dum and tweedle- 
dee of the sects. There are still places to organize new 
churches with advantage to the cause of Christ; there are 
far more places where the cause of Christ would prosper 
by the elimination of churches. 


A New Religion?— 
Why Not Try Christianity? 

ARY AUSTIN’S article in the Century Magazine 

declaring that Christianity is hopelessly individual- 
istic and that we need a new religion which shall give to 
us the same sanction and inspiration for social salvation 
that our historic faith has given to personal salvation, 
misses the mark if she aims in the direction of those who 
have come to think in modern terms about Christianity. 
Coincident with the awakening of this sense of need of 
a social religion is the amazing discovery that Christianity 
is itself just that sort of faith. The social gospel is not 
an inference from the Christian gospel, an afterthought, 
an appendix to it—it is the Christian gospel itself. Any 
other reading of the New Testament is becoming impos- 
sible to minds that have followed our scholars into the 
fields of historical inquiry. Our teachers are recovering for 
us the outline of the figure of Christ who lived in a con- 
crete human social situation and spoke not in a vacuum 
but in reponse to the unescapable stimuli of a social order 
whose problems pressed upon and pinched the souls of al! 
men as they did his own. We are coming to think of the 
social significance of Jesus not in terms of a few isolated 
social “sayings,” which among many other sayings Jesus 
coined, but even his most “individual” utterances we are 
learning to interpret in the light of their social rootage 
and bearing. Who that has read John Hutton’s “The Pro- 
posal of Jesus” and followed it with Simkhovitch’s “To- 
ward the Understanding of Jesus” can ever again speak 
of Christianity as an individualistic religion? Hutton gives 
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you the insight; Simkhovitch gives you the historic facts. 
And you rise from the reading with a new and vivid sense 
of the amazing modernity of the mind of the Master. 
With whatever justice an indictment may be brought 
against historic Christianity, the Christianity of Christ 
seems increasingly to be, to those who know it best, the 
one religion which our social humanity needs. 


The Disciples Convention 


“’ HE Disciples general convention, closing September 
] g at Colorado Springs, deserves to be described 
as a commonplace, routine and, for the most part, 
uninspiring if not discouraging event. The attendance— 
in the neighborhood of 2,000 persons, the smallest regis- 
tration in many years—was large enough to have made a 
thrilling and notable contribution to current religious en- 
deavor. But the program was made up chiefly of organ- 
izational subject matter, and the speakers were largely 
either the employed officers and agents of the various de- 
societies or such churchmen as could be 
trusted to discuss the means for realizing the practical 
objectives of these societies without complicating their 
discussion with debatable issues. It was decidedly a head- 
quarters’ program. The restraining and directing hand of 
the denomination’s now well centralized official authority 
was in control of the program and there was no attempt 
to swerve the current out of the channel through which 
the leaders had plainly intended it to flow. There was no 
opening left by the program makers for spontaneous ex- 
pression of the delegates even if a debatable theme had 
It was the 
most unimaginative program and the smoothest running 
that Disciples have endured or enjoyed in many years. 
Absolutely no issue was in the air as the delegates left 
their homes or came in from their holidays for their an- 
nual “international” convocation. 


nominational 


been allowed to come under consideration. 


This was a strange ex- 
perience for Disciple conventioners, as for nearly twenty 
years scarcely a yearly meeting has been held when the 
delegates did not go up with bated breath in fear lest the 
denomination be about to divide over some issue which 
Indeed the 
Disciples have heard the word “crisis” used so much in 
pre-convention conversations and editorials for two decades 
that it can nowadays hardly be used in any group of 
their sophisticated churchmen without provoking scorn, 
or at least a smile. 


at that meeting was sure to reach a crisis. 


But this year there was not only no 
crisis, but no issue. It therefore proved to be one of the 
most peaceful convention gatherings held in a generation. 

No doubt this placid character of the convention will 
be interpreted by some as a virtue, a subject for congratu- 
fation, a grateful relief after years of denominational 
storm, confusion and threatening disaster. And such an 
interpretation will not be without just grounds. Those 
who will view it in this way are chiefly those who think 
of the Disciples convention in terms of the organized in- 
stitutions and agencies which have been created to per- 
form certain tasks—the missionary and benevolent socie- 
ties which are common to all denominations. Any level 
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upon which these agencies may meet their constituency 
in peaceable conference is satisfactory, whether it be above 
the storm on the mountain top or in the safety of the cave 
below. Peace is the instinctive goal of the denominational 
secretariat. Whether it be a peace of progress or a peace 
of reaction is not of primary importance. One has one's 
tastes, of course, and it may even be allowed that an eccle- 
siastic has convictions, but the great desideratum is that 
“the work” shall go on. 

But there are many others who put ideals before “work” ; 
who think of great moral ends to be attained in the realm 
of the church’s character; who are not sure that the king- 
dom is always advanced merely by speeding up the exist- 
ing machinery; who want to know what the machinery 
is producing, whether it is geared into the larger processes 
of the spiritual order of the world or just running by 
itself in a detached corner of the world. To such church- 
men a convention drawing two thousand people at great 
expense and sacrifice from the far parts of the continent 
for a week’s consideration of the interests of Christ’s 
kingdom is lacking in the chief matter if it ignores the 
vital issues on which the thoughts of all well awake con- 
temporary minds are focussed. And it must be said of 
the Disciples convention that its lack in this chief matter 
was conspicuous and almost complete. It would have 
been altogether complete save for an address by the Con- 
gregational governor of the state of Colorado and two 
twenty-minute talks by President Charles T. Paul, who 
had just returned from the orient, and Rev. Karl Borders, 
who had recently come home from a year in Russia. 
There was no sign that the world had been at war. The 
world in which the program was projected and the ad- 
dresses for the most part conceived was a pre-war world. 
The convention could have been held almost verbatim 
in 1913. The address of the president of the convention 
was pathetic in its lack of orientation in the spiritual world 
men are actually living in today. It seemed impossible 
for him to lift his eyes above the small problems of de- 
nominational technique. 

The convention heard practically no discussion of the 
Apart from 
their duty to seek the aid of denominational intelligence 


real missionary problems of our new day. 


in defining their policy on the foreign field, one wonders 
how the foreign secretaries could allow to pass by so great 
an opportunity to further the education of their constitu- 
ency in respect of the great new conception of Christian 
missions which is transforming the whole enterprise. And 
the same may be said of the home mission secretaries. It 
seemed indeed that the live problems of comity and co- 
operation in American missions were studiously huddled 
out of sight, as were also the movements for undenomina- 
tionalizing the missionary impact upon the non-Christian 
lands, and the movements for re-projecting the missionary 
invasion of those lands in social terms as over against the 
terms of the mere gathering of individual Christians into 
church organizations. No one would imagine from any- 
thing he heard at Colorado Springs that the missionary 
enterprise at home and abroad is fermenting with the 
leaven of its own reconstruction. 

And of course that sad chapter in Disciples missionary 
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history which opened with the candid and unsuspecting 
public disclosure that Disciples missionaries in China were 
receiving into some of their churches unimmersed Chris- 
tians, and that in the interest of Christian unity they wished 
to do so in all, with the approval of the home headquarters ; 
followed by a sharp, unequivocal denial to the denomina- 
tional constituency from headquarters that any such gen- 
erous Christian practice was in vogue at any Disciples 
mission station; and closing with the adoption of a 
resolution at last year’s convention, the effect of which 
was to demand that the practice cease, even though a 
missionary be compelled to suppress his conscientious con 
victions as to the will of Christ in the matter—this chap- 
ter of course was not reopened; it was not even peeped 
into. ‘This issue which lies at the basis of any fair facing 
of the Disciples avowed purpose to practice Christian 
unity and which disturbs the souls of a rapidly increasing 
number of their membership and of nearly all their mis- 
sionaries in spite of the reactionary creedal legislation of 
last year, was with almost uncanny shrewdness kept safely 
out of sight by the careful channeling of the course which 
the program was to follow. 


When the closing session, that on Christian unity, came, 
Bishop Meade of the Methodist church brought a mes- 
sage in which the issues involved in the unity movement 
while Dr. 


Ainslie, yielding to secretarial and other influential pres- 


were admirably and conspicuously evaded, 


sure, omitted a vital portion of his presidential duties, and 


confined his remarks to an imnocuous and routine state 


ment of the methods through which his organization works. 


The spirit of fearless discussion and deliberation upon 


living issues was stifled at Colorado Springs. The spirit 


of prophecy was chained. There was no vision beyond 


the parochial boundaries of the denomination 
denominational con 


This candid judgment of a great 


vention is written with a pen that moves with dragging 


pace across the pages. Yet every word is conceived and 


expressed in love and in hope. 


\mong the religious forces 
f America we hold that to the Disciples a unique and 
slorious task has been committed. At that task they are 


not today working with their original ardor and inde- 


endence. They have adopted the mechanism of the de- 
cadent denominationalism around them and have allowed 
the problems inherent in that mechanism to eclipse the 
vreat ends they were commissioned to accomplish. 
Whether they can be recovered from the tragic pit of sec- 
tarian exclusiveness and respectability, and set again in 
the open highway of free discussion and catholic fellow- 
ship remains for the very near future to decide. Great 
spirits are among them, emancipated souls fully aware o7 
the pathos of the situation which this convention revealed. 
There is no denomination in America adorned with a lib- 
eralized leadership more competent than that which graces 
the communion of Disciples. Vast powers are in their 
keeping, and the destiny of the historic adventure in which 
they are implicit. Can they be made to hear the trumpet 
of God calling them, not merely to take the control of 
institutional machinery, but like prophets to lead their 


fellow Disciples out of the storm-cave in which they have 
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fled for refuge and peace, into the stress and fury of the 
real battle where real men fighting for real causes need 
their help? 


“Defending” Wealth 


UR POTENTATES of great wealth are becoming 
vocal. This is one of the most hopeful signs of the 
times. Having begun to speak the language of the 

common life they may in time arrive at some of the 
thoughts of the common mind. ‘Their current essays in 
the common speech reveal a vast need of participatian in 
the common thinking. They have manifestly been liy- 
ing in a different world from the common run of Amer. 
ican folk. Some of their recent efforts to share the 
common speech and thought are, now, too comic to bk 
taken seriously, and, again, too pathetic to be laughed 
at. Much of the propaganda of so-called manufacturer: 
associations is amazing. One wonders whether it is seri- 
ously intended that the plain American public shall absor) 
The reader lays down some of the fitera- 
ture in doubt as to whether the authors are themaselve; 
dupes of their own prejudices or whether they are self- 
conscious bunco-steerers. It is difficult, in any case, 
conceive how they can expect their deliverances to get 
themselves and their cause anywhere among matter-oi- 
fact citizens whose days are filled with practical experi- 
ences of our economic order. 

\ particularly impressive piece of this recent literature 
is 2 book published under the title, “The Things That 
are Caesar’s.” It also appears in an abridged edition of 
somewhat less than a hundred pages. A copy of the latter 
is immediately in hand as this is written. We assume 
that the complete edition is only “more of the same.” A 
subtitle announces that the work is ““A Defense of Wealth.” 
The thoughtful citizen need go no further to arrive at 


literary output. 


some pretty definite conclusions as to the thinking appa 
The scriptural text 
of the main title is consciously chosen. The doctrine of 
the work draws upon the sanctions which scripture is sup- 
posed, by the stand-pat of reactionary mind, to afford. The 
well-known passage from the New Testament which con- 
tains the words of the title is printed on both the cover 
and the inside title page. 

The book is a “defense of wealth.” 


ratus of the author and his school. 


Our delightful an 
hopeless old reactionary, Leslie M. Shaw, sends for @ 
copy on general principles, commending it in advance of 
having seen it, knowing that it is just the thing. A perio 
ical published in English in Pekin, China, pronounces tt 
a “classic,” recording the final verdict against “extremists 
and radicals who would destroy the economic and indus- 
trial foundation of the world.” The president of one of 
the Philadelphia banks pronounces it the “most interesting 
economic book” he has ever read. A representative of 
the Wall Street Journal records the same verdict for 
himself. Our genial literary misanthrope, E. W. Howe. 
ceases to be “indignant” against the universe in general 
long enough to declare of this volume that it is “the best 
book of Philosophy” he has ever read. The ne plus altra 
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ook of the times. It is the greatest book on wealth ever 
written. Beside it Adam Smith’s ‘Wealth of 
Natiens’ is mud.” The publishers modestly announce it 
4s “The Book of the Century! The Answer to all Red, 
Socialistic Propaganda.” 

It starts with the cave-man’s economics and, at least 
in ethics, seems not to get beyond him. There are sug- 
vestions of peculiar solemnity surrounding the deliver- 
ances, the author seeming to solicit the reader’s special 
credence in view of the fact that we are assumed to “give 
wo dying declaration a weight greater even than to state- 
meats made under oath.” Such an enigmatic utterance 
is partially cleared up by the author’s reference to “suc- 
cessive operations” which leads one to conclude that he 
as been under the surgeon’s care. He himself feels that 
the material is in an “unsatisfactory state,” which the 
cader of either rhetorical or logical discrimination is dis- 
posed to accept as abundantly demonstrated.. 

There is no space here for an analysis of the volume. 
t would not deserve the effort, any way, nor even a 
passing reference, were not so much store being set by 
such literature among leaders of the economic life of our 
\merican communities. Where have these men been liv- 
ing while the plain American citizen, struggling day by 
lay with the personal and social problems of economic 
experience, has advanced in his thinking? This literature 
is mot worthy of freshmen. Yet it is issued with all 
the solemnity of gray-beards, and is fatuously believed 
to be the last word of profound students of social and 
ctineal problems. Every general reader has occasion now 
to grind his teeth and again to shed tears over the intem- 
perance and partisanship of labor leaders and socialistic 
ropagandists. They are often distressingly biased and 
unfair in their argumentations. But they do show an ap- 
prehension of many outstanding facts. Their logic is 
ften most incisive, and there is an eloquence in their 
hetoric which moves the spirit even where the mind is 
closed against their reasoning. 

During the hearings in Washington, shortly preceding 
¢ passage of the Adamson law by congress, the intel- 
ectual mastery of the labor leaders was so marked as to 
\rovoke from the editor of one of the leading business 
urnals of the country the statement that the executives 
t the railway brotherhoods “made circles around the rail- 
way magnates” and their employed capitalist defenders. 
Is putting the case very mildly to say that in the liter- 
ity battle of propaganda now waged between “capital 
nd kabor” the defenders of the economic status quo are 
having “circles” made about them. Much of their litera- 
ture has not even attained sophomoric discrimination. It 
is simply callow ; it is too vapid even to stir prejudices, ex- 
cept among the hopelessly biased. 

let any minister, who pretends to feel the social and 
tconomic pulse of his own community and of the nation, 
‘et Ont to construct even a single sermon on the text an- 
nounced for this book, and develop it as a “defence” of 
Caesarism. He will soon find himself in such toils as will 
lead him to qualify the value of such texts for homiletic 
purposes, no matter how thoroughly convinced a literalist 
he may be. Our author seems so oblivious of these entan- 
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glements that, though he flounders among them through 
the whole of his book, he comes out at the end still glory- 
ing in their bondage. His peroration represents Christ as 
holding up the coin current in the Roman empire and ask- 
ing his audience “to look at the symbol of the peace and 
posperity that they accepted and enjoyed, and behold, it 
bore the mark of Caesar!” The verdict is final and de- 
cisive: “Pay Caesar for that which you owe Caesar.” 
The author’s climacteric and final word is therefore: “It 
was the way of Truth and Justice then and it remains 
so forever!” Caesarism forever up, supported by truth 
and justice with capital letters, and “peace and prosperity” 
the imperishable boon of a society yielding to Caesar’s 
benisons! If this is not the height of the ridiculous 
whither shall fools look for new eminences to scale? 

The book is a “defence of wealth.” 
body set out to defend wealth? Against whom must 
it be defended? the workingman, and his 
family? Against the impoverished proletarian? Against 
even the “red,” the socialistic fire-eater? Surely there is 
need that our potentates of great wealth shall orient theap- 
selves in the society of today. Wealth does not seed 
defence against any of us. O. Henry makes one of his 
most delightful proletarian characters declare, “I could 
lick the man who invented poverty.” Count upon the 
whole mass of working people and proletarians to share 
his pugnacity. That is precisely what they are out for. 
Wealth is dearer to them than it can be to the sated and 
profligate capitalist. 

What the aroused laboring man, and the socially mind- 
ed citizen of every rank and walk, are enlisted against is 
the iniquitous distribution of wealth, and the irresponsible 
prostitution of its precious values by conscienceless, do- 
less, parasitic multitudes hiding among the artificial de 
fences of these bloated and blinded potentates. The author 
sets up the Rockefellers and the Edisons and the Armours 
end the Carnegies and even the Fields and the Watts as 
the defence of his idolized Caesarism! The plain Americar. 
citizen who delights to honor and loyally to reward those 
who eminently serve, will resent such liberties. These 
are stolen goods in our author’s hands. They are bal- 
warks remote from his citadel. He is careful not to men- 
tion the three generations of dissolute scions of a single 
American family, whose head left his fabulous fortune 
in practical entail for their debaucheries. He does got 
review the masses of court evidence in the case of others 
whose excesses have not only squandered enormous sums 
of the common wealth, but have resulted in reckdess 
homicide and overt murder. 

Nobody needs to defend wealth as wealth. On the other 
hand, they certainly have their hands full who assume to 
defend the present distribution of wealth and the use to 
which it is being put by multitudes in whose possession it 
is absolutely lodged under our crude traditional and legal 
sanctions, without regard to ethical or even sound econ- 
omic considerations. They would, indeed, well be busy 
mastering the arts of rhetoric, and every form of logo- 
machy, against the demands of the superhuman task which 
they have assumed. The history of Caesarism shows that 
no might of law nor even of arms can suffice for its de- 
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fence. Reason has long since arrayed herself with the 
opposition. If the issue presented by our new “defenders 
of wealth” is the reinstatement or maintenance of Caesar- 
ism in any of its crass or subtle forms, then the atmosphere 
is cleared. All literature with this design is worth while. 
If it is the callow thinking of freshmen in sociology and 
economics, then it is justified as a step in the education 
of our editors and bank presidents and publicists who are 
now disposed to commend and to exude such enthusiasm. 
On the other hand, if it is the seasoned conviction of pre- 
Chrisitian pagans, then the full measure of such obliquity 
should be revealed. By all means let it appear what is 
the character and extent of the Caesarism with which our 
social forces have to deal. 


Authority and Evidence 


HERE is no “war between science and religion,” 
though there is sometimes hot battle between certain 
scientists and certain religious people. There is no 
legitimate “war between science and theology,” though a 
state of belligerency often exists between certain workers 
in the field of science and certain theorists in the realm vi 
theology. There is no “impact of modernism upon Chris- 
tian faith,” though the Boston Transcript recently pub- 
lished an anti-modernist address bearing that misleading 
title, but there are hostilities from time to time—quite con- 
tinuously, in fact—between modernists and others with 
reference to what constitutes Christian faith and still more 
in regard to questions which every one knows are not mat- 
ters of faith, Some of these are earnest controversies. 
Others are not to be taken much more seriously than sham- 
battles, or those once-popular pyrotechnic representations 
like Paine’s “Siege of Sebastopol.” 


There is, however, a real issue joined between two types 
of mind: the mind that prefers to rest upon authority and 
the mind that tries to base its conclusions upon evidence. 
This does not at all amount to reviving under another 
name the supposed warfare between science and religion. 
Some of the contestants are the same, but the alignment 
and the issues are different. 


Science tries to keep its feet 
firmly upon the solid ground of fact, and when it must 
deal with fields in which the known facts are inadequate 
in quantity or in which some of the supposed facts lack 
complete confirmation, it will project a hypothesis with 
greater or less confidence, and it will in all cases endeavor 
to express its conclusions with a degree of positiveness 
proportionate to the adequacy of the evidence. It is scien- 
tifically dishonest — that is, immoral —to represent as 
proved a theory for which the known facts support only 
# claim of probability; and it is equally immoral to wave 
aside as a mere “guess” a hypothesis which is supported 
by an impressive body of data sufficient to make it vastly 
more probable than any alternative theory. 

There always have been some workers in the field of 
science who have more talent for formulating brilliant 
generalizations than for collecting and weighing evidence, 
and some who are so overwhelmed by the influence of 
earlier or contemporary opinion that they do not weigh 
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evidence at all but simply conform. It will be remembereg 
that the opposition to Copernicus was not wholly theolog. 
ical; he had against him the whole weight of the scientific 
opinion of his day, and for the most part the scientific 
world then was just as inhospitable to his newly presented 
facts as were the theologians. Science still has its cop. 
formists and its non-conformists, these open-minded and 
eager for all new evidence, those leaning upon the author. 
ity of whatever doctrine is popular at the moment. Ye 
science tends strongly toward reverence for facts and re. 
liance on evidence. 

Religion also tries to build on an assured basis of facts 
—both facts of history and facts of current individual and 
social experience. But the interests involved are so vital 
and the values so transcendent, men’s deepests emotions 
and most compelling motives become so closely related by 
association to old theories, forms and practices, that it is 
not easy to keep the mind open to new facts. The tend- 
ency has been therefore to emphasize authority rather than 
evidence. Because this tendency is not only not essential 
to religion but is a positive peril to it, we say that the con- 
flict is not between science and religion, but between the 
attitude which uses evidence and the attitude which relies 
upon authority. 

It is the failure to make this useful distinction that leads 
so intelligent a speaker as Rev. E. Victor Bigelow, in the 
address above referred to, to make so grotesque a misrepre- 
sentation as this: “It is called modernism . . . because 
it so largely repudiates the past and because loyalty to it 
requires us to foreswear what was—an attitude made 
famous of late by the illustrious Henry Ford, who boasts 
of his ignorance of history.” It would be difficult to com- 
press more misinformation about modernism into the same 
number of worls. Modernism does not repudiate the past; 
it repudiates authority which speaks without evidence. It 
does not foreswear what was; it seeks earnestly and critic- 
ally to find out what actually was, and to conserve every 
value which can validate itself today. Its attitude is not 
that of Mr. Ford, who boasts of his ignorance of history, 
for in fact modernism has been so devoted to history, s0 
interested in the genetic and development aspects of ideas 
and institutions that it is commonly called the historico- 
critical method. The term “modernism” was invented by 
the Jesuit opponents of that method as applied to the study 
both of the Bible and of the lives of the saints and other 
edifying but improbable medieval narratives which were 
supported by the authority of the church but not by ade- 
quate historical evidence. 

The distinction between modernist and anti-modernist is 
rot that between unbelief and faith, for there are devout 
believers in both groups. It is not the distinction between 
recognizing only material causes and phenomena and rec 
ognizing also the facts of the spiritual life. It is the dis- 
tinction between belief on evidence and belief on authority. 

A shining illustration of indifference to considerations 
of evidence is found in Mr. Bryan’s argument for certain 
miracles. The writer heard him twenty years ago present 
this line of defense for the miracle of Jonah and the great 
fish: The only questions are, Could God do such a thing? 
and, Would God do such a thing? Could he? Of course. 
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Would he? Mere man cannot set limits to the divine pur- 
yose. Therefore we must accept the account as historical. 
More recently he has supported the virgin birth with the 
same type of defense: “Shall we doubt the power of 
God? If so, we do not believe in God. Or shall we deny 
that God would want to do what he is reported to have 
done? Who dares to make himself equal in wisdom with 
God as one must if he knows without possibility of mis- 
take what God would or would not do?” If such an argu- 
ment proves anything it proves too much, for it proves 
everything that any one pleases to assert—every monkish 
fable and medieval tradition. For there are not only two 
pertinent questions, but three: Could God do it? Would 
God? Did God? It is this last that brings us back io 
evidence, and without this religion cannot be kept sane and 
wholesome and in contact with reality. 

The hope of the future lies in a type of religion and of 
theology which is perfectly open-minded toward facts— 
the facts of history and nature and of the moral and spir- 
itual experiences of men—and is willing to weigh and ac- 
ept new evidence. 


The Tired Business Man 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


| MET a Tired Business Man whom I know, and I said 


unto him, How is it with thee? 

And he said, I am feeling Very poorly; I have had 
my Vacation, but it appeareth to have done me no good. 
| am thinking of going to French Lick or the Hot Springs 
and take some treatments. 

And I said, Full well dost thou labor at the Spiggot to 
correct what belongeth unto the Bung. 

And he said, I understand thee not. 

And I said, What didst thou have for Breakfast? 

And he said, I was not feeling Very well, and I ate a 
Light Breakfast. I had Ham and Eggs and Wheat Cakes 
and Syrup and two cups of Coffee. 

And I said, Then thou didst run for thy Train without 
stopping to give God thanks or to kiss thy wife. 

And he said, I believe I did forget to kiss her this 
morning. 

And I said, It would add Five Years unto the Life of 
the Tired Business Man if he would eat a Sensible break- 
fast, and then, before rushing away in his fool pretense of 
being too busy to pray, would gather his family around 
him, and read a few verses from the Sacred Scriptures and 
Bow Down with his household in Prayer. 

And he said, There is no such thing as getting the pres- 
ent day family down to breakfast at one time, and when 
they come, they are all in haste, the man for Business, the 
children for School and the wife for the Lord knoweth 
what. 

And I said, I have often asked myself what maketh the 
Tired Business Man tired. One thing I know, it is not 
work. I work more hard than any of them, and I run 
and am not weary, I walk and do not faint. The Tired 
Business Man is a myth, made out of the silly appeal for 
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pity of men who waste a large part of their day and pre- 
tend to be too Tired to go to anything but a Movie in- 
vented for the Feeble Minded, and who on Sunday want 
either golf or Pulpit Twaddle that will Rest a Mind that 
hath forgot to Think. The Tired Business Man is a Bluff. 
He is not Tired and he is not Busy and he is not manly 
when he pretendeth to be. 

And he said, Thou art a little hard on us. 

And I said, | am burying men of Fifty who ought to 
live to be Three Score and Ten, and whose widows are 
legion in every town and city in the land. And it is not 
overwork. It is because there is no balance of Appetite 
and Common Sense. 

And he said, Hast thou no Appetite? 

And I said, It is no sinecure to invite me out to Lunch. 
{ eat like a Hungry Man; but I work. 

And he said, Thou hast said that thou couldst add five 
years unto the life of the Tired Business Man. 
that again. 


Tell me 


And | said, | can add not five years but twenty years 
unto the life of the men of business who now are dying 
in middle life. And what is more, I can add joy to the 
home. And this is my way of doing it. First of all, I 
would have him rise at a convenient hour for an Unhur- 
ried and United Breakfast at which Every Member of the 
Family should be present. Then I would have a brief 
and cheerful facing of the day’s task with a good thought 
out of the Word of God and a quiet prayer. That as a 
beginning of the day would be worth more than all the 
Doctor can prescribe. Then I would have him attack the 
day’s problems with courage, the big ones first while the 
mind is fresh. I would have him eat at noon a moderate 
lunch, as much as he craveth and no more. And I would 
cut out Tobacco and all attempts to monkey with the 
Volstead Act. I would cultivate the habit of believing 
that the day is long enough for the day’s job, with an 
extra hour for frolic with the children. And in the eve- 
ning I would read a good, strong book, that would make 
me think, and go to bed with the windows wide open, and 
a prayer of thanks to God. 

And if he will but take my advice, it will be worth more 
to him than two weeks at French Lick. 


My World 


ca gave my world to me, 
And I rebelliously 
Cried out, “How small! 
And is this all?” 
His words were sad, yet mild: 
“All that you love, my child.” 


Myself that moment died, 

And born anew I cried: 
“Love, take control 
And lead my soul 

To serve my small estate” ; 

And lo, my world is great! 


C. R. Prery. 








RIOR to the great war the history of the human race 

seemed to most of us like an electric elevator—rising 

from primitive depths to the top floor, which was 
occupied by the United States of America. It could never 
be caught between floors nor suddenly dropped to the 
bottom; so great was our faith in progress and so com- 
pletely had we identified inventions with progress. Those 
who could drive fastest, shoot furthest, build highest and 
exploit the most peoples were the most civilized; and it 
sometimes seems as if the great pity which moves Chris- 
tian people to send missionaries to the heathen was stirred 
by their backwardness and not by their badness; was to 
accelerate their pace, not to keep them from going to per- 
dition. I even suspect that our Protestant protest against 
the doctrine of purgatory is due to the fact that the Catho- 
lic process of salvation is not speedy enough! 

The war, of course, has dropped our electric elevator 
to the bottom-—though only sensitive people have felt the 
jolt--and our great claims to progress have been reduced, 
intil the most discerning claim victory only over those 
A rather 
meager, modest claim, after we have eliminated the bene- 


fears which obsessed benighted, primitive man. 
nts of our mechanical civilization. However, the shadows 
f these ancient fears still haunt us—unlucky Friday, the 
our faith in amulets 
ind fortune tellers, all of which attest our ancient bondage. 
The chains are loosened, but they still fetter us, and we 
are not as free as we think. 


umber thirteen and other taboos; 


Moreover, we have added 
ww fears which the savage escaped, because he read no 
newspapers and had no college curriculum imposed upon 
him. We are afraid of lurking microbes in the air, in meat 
ind drink. Are they not the evil spirits, only more numer- 
us, which plagued our less enlightened forefathers? The 
roaming beasts of the jungle were not half so terrifying as 
ire the ubiquitous automobiles on our roads and streets. 


NEW SPECTRES 
Economics, sociology and biology add new spectres which 
ve try to exercise by such patriotic formule as “Ioo per 


, 


ent Americanism,” “Back to the Constitution,” etc. Our 
we is in the grip of these new fears—the old fears not 
et sloughed off. Our literature is permeated by them, 
ur politics controlled by them, and our daily conduct gov- 
erned by them. We have little reason left for the faith 
vhich is in us, but a great deal to support our fears, and 
imong them, the one which looms largest, is the biological 
Primitive man devel- 
ped his tribal consciousness by thinking of his neighbors 


fear—an old ghost in a new form. 


is his inferiors, and race prejudice arose through con- 
Hicting desires. 

The struggle for a waterhole in the desert, or for hunt- 
ing grounds in the wilderness, lifted to supreme impor- 
tance the difference in color or custom, diet or deity ; while 
the taunting words, unclean, gentile, circumcised and un- 
circumcised, flew across widening chasms, narrowing and 
disappearing in times of mutual danger or the cessation 
of clashing wills. The shape of the tribal mark, an inch 
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The Myth of the Great Race 


By Edward A. Steiner 


more or less of loin cloth; the fuss and feathers of a head- 
dress, the difference between Mombo and Bombo, swelled 
the tribal ego, and gave it excuse for exterminating its 
economic rivals. Dan Crawford in his “African Journal” 
tells of the Luban in the heart of Africa who strikes his 
breast Pharisee fashion, thanking his gods that he is not 
like the despised Bahian, who eats snakes—while he eats 
dogs and men. He justifies his cannibalism by race pride; 
for he eats only his inferiors, who thus have the privilege 
of being assimilated by a superior race. 

The Hebrews patented their prejudices with the uncon- 
trovertible “Thus saith Jehovah”; but the prophetic genius 
of their race struggled against this racial narrowness. |i 
affirmed the superiority of their cult, but not of their color: 
of their ethics, but not of the shape of their noses. The 
Jews had race prejudices, though Judaism had none. It 
admitted into covenant relationship all those who acknowl- 
edged Jehovah as the one God. The Hebrew prophet who 
said that “Jehovah fashioneth their hearts alike” had a 
genuine insight into race psychology, and the Deuterono- 
mist who plead for “one law for the home born and for 
the stranger” sensed the basis for social justice; while 
lsaiah, who prophesied that “all flesh shall see the glory 
of God” proclaimed the spiritual capacity of all races. 
John the Baptist, the premier of a great epoch, attacked 
the dogma of race superiority: “And say not within your- 
selves, we have Abraham for our father, for God can out 
of these stones raise up children unto Abraham.” 


WHERE MANKIND MET 
In Jesus of Nazareth, this faith is fanned to a burning 
tiame: “Whosoever doeth the will of my Father, the same 
is my mother, my brother and sister.” 
meets. 


In him, mankind 
He is the son of God, because he became the son 

The apostle Paul liberated the newborn fait! 
when it was in danger of becoming a national or racial 


of man. 


creed, and he carried the good tidings of a common God 
and of a universal Savior to the western world, which has 
ever been reluctant to accept the full consequences of 
its creed. 

The Hindus were able not only to make, but to keep 
their gods in their own image—gods who graded the races 
and divided them into contamination-proof compartments. 
The caste system is the fire- and burglar-proof safe for 
the treasures of biology, and an insurance against the 
fear of mongrelization. It was left to our own age to jus- 
tify this ancient fear by the dogma of science. It was 
iirst formulated by Gobineau, a French diplomat, who, in 
the middle of the nineteenth century wrote a treatise called 
“The Inequality of the Races” in which he maintained 
that within the white races there is a permanent cleavage, 
determined by skull measurements and pigmentation. The 
long-headed, blond, blue-eyed type is the survivor of the 
\ryan race, from which all civilizing influences emanate. 
The broad-headed, darker individuals belong to an inferior 
race, a slave race, which breeds more freely and endangers 
the existence of the long headed Aryans. These differ- 
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ences between races, he says, are deep and permanent. 
No civilizing influence or economic shift, no educational 
jactors, can increase race values. Civilization, he asserts, 
may be aped by the inferior people; but a real transfer 
of culture is possible only through blood infusion. These 
-ace mixtures, however, take place at the expense of the 
superior race, and to the degree that the inferior rises, the 
superior race is depressed, and when mixtures take place, 
only the low elements are perpetuated, the higher qualities 
refusing to be transferred. Gobineau identified the Aryan 
with the Teutonic race. 
FRENCH VERSUS GERMAN 

fhe French people never took Gobineau seriously; per- 
naps because they had least reason to identify themselves 
vith the mythical Aryan race. Moreover, Gobineau pro- 
wunced the German people the keepers of the Aryan 
iological treasure, and the French had no special reason 
the Germans. Richard Wagner introduced 
jobineau’s theory to the German people through his match- 
ess operas, cheering them with the thought that the doom 
0 civilization which Gobineau foretold could be averted 
y a Germanic “Parsifal.” 

Houston Chamberlain, an apostate Englishman, rested 
is monumental work, “The Foundations of the Nineteenth 
entury,” upon Gobineau’s theory, falsifying a good deal 
f history, and injecting into the not too humble Prus- 
sans the thought that not only God, but also science, was 
vith them ; that through Germanic culture and not through 
Abraham's seed” the world was to be blessed. The Ger- 
man people swallowed this theory as a whole, and it will 
take them a long time to recover from the severe case of 
iwelogomaniac dyspepsia which it gave them. 

In the United States it is Madison Grant’s book, “The 
Passing of a Great Race,” which has made this fear popu 
ar. It owes its popularity to the fact that it is written in 
: Style which “he who runs may read,” and that it appeals 

the growing number of people who believe as implicitly 
n the dogmas of science as once their fathers believed in 
he dogmas of religion. It was published at the close of 
the great war, when the assimilability of the non-Teutonic 
‘aces into our national life was being seriously questioned 
nd thot fact added to its popularity. 
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OPPOSING MELTING-POT THEORY 

Mr. Grant’s purpose was “to arouse my fellow country- 
nen to the folly of the melting-pot theory,” and he felt 
ratified that, as a result of its publication, congress 
idopted discriminatory measures against the immigration 
f undesirable people and races. There was, however, 
nother purpose, and in this Mr. Grant and Mr. Lathrop 
Stoddard, the author of “The Rising Tide of Color,” show 
themselves true disciples of Gobineau. The doctrine of 
the superiority of the Nordic race is used by them as a 
weapon against the rising tide of democracy, and one 
Suspects that they are not so much afraid of another race 
dominating the white race, but that it is the spectre of 
the class struggle which has driven them into the arms 
of biology. They have identified bolshevism with a par- 
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Cwar race or races, ta make the “damned thing more 
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The following is a quotation from the introduction to 
the fourth edition of Mr. Grant’s book: “The resurgence 
of the inferior races and classes is evident in every dis- 
patch from Egypt, Ireland, Poland, Roumania, India and 
Mexico. It is called nationalism, patriotism, freedom or 
by other high sounding words; but it is everywhere the 
phenomenon of the long suppressed servile classes rising 
against the master races.” It would seem that the “nigger 
in the woodpile” is not only the “nigger,” but all the ex- 
ploited classes who rise against the “masters.” Rising 
against their “masters” can not be a sign of inferiority; 
for Mr. Grant’s forefathers rose against their British op- 
pressors, and started a new commonwealth with those high 
sounding words “freedom and patriotism.” Perhaps they 
gave the lesser races a bad example, and freedom and 
patriotism are safe only for the Nordics! 


WHERE ANTHOLOGISTS STAND 

Unfortunately for this theory of the superio:ity of a 
certain race strain, anthropologists generally oppose it. 
Humboldt said: “There are more teachable, more highly 
developed, more spiritualized races; but no nobler races.” 
Virdow, Ranke, von Lushan, German scholars who miglit 
have been led to different conclusions because they are 
Nordics, agree with Humboldt. The economist, John 
Stuart Mill, said: “Of all the mean excuses by which men 
blind themselves to the fact that social and moral forces 
influence the spirit of man, none is so mean 2s that which 
ascribes the difference in behavicr and character to natural, 
innate differences.” The greatest ethnologists of our time, 
Friedrich Miller and Ratzel, oppose this race theory. The 
iatter sums up his position thus: “There is only one race, 
whose differences are numerous, but not deep.” The 
psycho'ogist, Wilhelm Wundt, declares: “If there is any- 
thing upon which all psychologists agree, it is the fact that 
all elements of human imagination, all the emotions which 
influence the imagination, are the same among ali people, 
of all countries and zones.” The philosopher Jocei says: 
“One cannot imagine a more dangerous illusion, one to 
be fought more decisively, than the one which believes 
that morality or immorality are inborn heirlooms of a 
definite race or nation. The moral concepts have a nat 
ural coloring, but they represent nevertheless an achieve 
ment, and not an inheritance. There are no peoples or 
nations whose access to the best is denied by nature, even 
as there are none who have received it as a birthday present 
into their cradles.” The condemnation of this race theory, 
which has degenerated into race insanity, is directed merely 
against the assumption that humanity is permanently di- 
vided into noble and ignoble races, and “that the citadel 
of civilization will fall, for want of defenders,” when the 
blonds are outbred by the brunettes and survive only by 
the liberal application of peroxide. 

Nor is it easy to prove, as the race theorists assert, that 
the ancient races, the Roman and the Greek, fell from 
their high estates because of the intermarriage of the su- 
perior blonds with the inferior brunettes. It is undoubt- 
edly true that such marriages took place, but it is impossible 
to account for the moral and political decay of the classic 
period by this so-called mongrelization. It is true that 
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foreign influences furthered the general decay. All sorts 
of people poured into Rome, even as today they pour into 
Paris, New York and London. Great cities are usually 
international vice exhibits, but when the future historian 
writes of the “Rise and Fall of the United States,” will 
he be justified in saying that we were ruined by habit- 
forming drugs, because of intermarriage with the Chinese? 
Or that we were dragged to the level of jazz in our 
dancing, because white and black mated? Or that we were 
rotted by moonshine and home-brew, because Nordics mar- 
ried the Irish? 

Rome’s worst Caesars, the real beasts in human form, 
were Romans. Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, Domitian, were 
the pure descendants of the Julian imperial family whose 
founder was the great Cesar himself. On the other hand, 
the born in the 
provinces, and had inferior blood strains in their veins, 
are counted among the best of the rulers of Rome. With 
Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius, 


so-called foreign Caesars, who were 


the empire rose to its greatest height, and Gibbon claims 
that it was the happiest time which humanity has ever 
experienced. These so-called foreigners raised the passion 
for Rome to the highest level, just because they were out- 
siders; because they had been in constant contact with 
rude barbarians, and knew the value of Roman civilization. 
With them it was more than an inborn instinct or racial 
inheritance ; it was a new birth, a holy flame. Under them 
the arms of Rome were crowned with victory, a hundred 
years of peace followed, and the development of art and 
Later, the totter- 
ing empire was maintained by Czsars of lower breeding 
and foreign blood. 


literature never reached a higher level. 


Coarse, courageous, superstitious, but 


full of the vigor which the Roman lacked, they did more 


for the perpetuity of the empire than many a genuine 
Roman. 


GLORIOUS SLAVES 


Diocletian, wnom Houston Chamberlain calls an “Illyrian 
shepherd,” was a freed slave, and he gave to the twilight 
of Rome’s history a brilliant afterglow. The glory of 
Rome was not due to any particular race virtue of the 
Romans, and its passing was not due to the dilution of the 
Roman blood. “The Romans were one of the few peoples,” 
says the great historian Mommsen, “who did not have to 
If there was an 
aboriginal element in the territory they originally occupied, 
The inhabitants 
were equals, there was no ruling and no enslaved clazs. 


enslave or oppress older or lower races. 
it was either driven out or assimilated. 


and no foreign traders, who sapped the land of its wealth, 
leaving behind them the trail of the traders’ degradation.” 

The Roman was a farmer; he earned his bread by the 
sweat of his brow, and rarely by the sweat of the hired 
man’s brow. He developed into a hardy, narrow-minded, 
but powerful peasant race, which could march and fight, 
but could also sow and reap. Only the American pioneer 
can be likened to these fighting Romans, whose plow con- 
quered the land, and who held it by the sword. “What is 
won by war may be lost by war,” says Mummsen. “But 
not the conquest made by the plow. If the Romans lost 
many battles, but rarely gave up Roman territory, it was 
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due to the tenaciousness with which the Roman farmer; 
clung to the soil.” 

The fact is, that the highest development of Rome and 
the social uplift of the farmers came at the same time. 
Rome gave the world the first example of the amazi 
energy which rests in free and dignified labor. Gradually 
slavery appeared, the inheritors of the soil learned to de. 
spise labor with their own hands, the prisoners of war 
became the hewers of wood and the drawers of water; the 
farmer became the landowner, a knight, and his children 
became nobles because they did not have to work. Arro. 
gance, the decline of physical vigor, increasing military 
taxes—which crushed the little man but which the greater 
could more or less escape—and a capitalism which ex- 
ploited the provincials, dominated, controlled and ruled— 
these were the growing shadows cast over vigorous Rome, 


A NEW FAITH NEEDED 

The peril of today is hardly “The Passing of a Great 
Race”’—the passing of an aristocratic group which at will 
may exploit the so-called lesser races and classes ; but it is 
“The Passing of a Great Faith’—the faith which always 
opposes this fear—ever since men saw the greater purpose 
of God and knew that he played no favorites. The bio- 
logical fear proposes no remedy, except that the blonds 
must outbreed the brunettes or hold them under if they 
cannot outbreed them. If these are the remedies, then, of 
course, the great race is doomed. Unfortunately, the 
families of “Great Race” parentage are not being in- 
creased; a bad example, which, by the way, “the lesser 
breeds” are following as soon as they achieve a certain 
social status. The masses—long heads and broad heads— 
“out of hand,” and “all the king’s horses and all the 

king’s men cannot put” the old order “together again.” 
Against this unrelievable pessimism we must recover a 
challenging faith. Nature has not laid all her best eggs 
into Nordic baskets; civilization is not measured by the 
cephalic index alone; democracy is not degradation, and 
mongrelization within limits is not doom. I believe in race 
because I believe in heredity, though the two are not neces- 
sarily identical. I believe in the fine strain of folks who 
came with their sublime faith to the rockbound coast of 
New England; but I do not believe that the courage with 
which they faced the odds of the New England winters, 
the strength with which they drove the stakes of home- 
stead, church and school into the new and reluctant soil, 
will pass from America when the last drop of New Eng- 
land blood blends with that of Celt, Latin, Slav or Semite. 


are 


“OLD ADAM” IN MAYFLOWER 

The weakening vigor of the New England strain, where 
it is still undiluted, is due to many causes: To the call of 
the west, which drew the strong and left the more con- 
tented and the weak ; to the softening influence of unearned 
wealth, which was left to squandering heirs; to the lack 
of courage in challenging faith, which called for self- 
sacrifice, and condemned self-indulgence. The best of New 
England was easily among the best which came to the 
new world, but it was not the only good, and what others 
brought was not the only ill. 

There was enough of the “Old Adam,” even in the May- 
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flower, to have wrecked the new enterprise, if it had been 
left altogether to biology. There was as much of animal 
nature in that historic ship as there was in Noah’s floating 
refuge. It was heredity and religion which made the Pil- 
grims worthy forefathers of a rather prodigal progeny. 
Their struggle against the inherited animal, against their 
brute instincts, was never complete. Their descendants 
heve no reason to be proud of all their inheritance; for 
there are many dark spots upon the rather bright escutch- 
eon. Even the purest of the Mayflower descendants of the 
most approved Nordic type should not waste their strength 
in developing new points of friction by going about, with 
tense faces and knit brows, measuring the length and 
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breadth of skulls, or the plus and minus of pigment. 

All the white race needs to keep its blood uncontam- 
inated by the blood of lesser strains, is more virtue, more 
gallantry toward women, no matter what their race. What 
it suffers today, in diminution of strength and virtue, it 
owes to its own sins, and not to the sins of its inferiors. 
To maintain itself as master, it must become the teacher. 
It can save itself even in the blackest of the black belt, 
by being white, pure white, with Christ’s whiteness. 

I believe in the New Race being born of many blood 
strains; it is being begotten in pain, it will be born in 
agony, and what its features and grace will be, is still in 
the realm of prophecy. 


The Royal Law of Brotherhood 


By Bishop Charles Gore 


“If ye fulfdl the royal law according to the Scripture. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, ye do well: But 
if ye have respect to persons, ye commit sin, being con- 
vcted of the law as transgressors.” James ii. 8-9. 


which attached themselves to the early church, many 

things attracted men of better nature; partly the cour- 
age with which the early Christians faced death; partly 
the chastity of their young men and women, the like of 
which they had never seen; partly their honestly in busi- 
But more than anything else, without doubt, what 
drew men to the Christian society was the spirit of broth- 
erhood, obliterating, or going a long way to obliterate the 
distinctions of wealth and poverty, at any rate obliterating 
their extreme expressions, and creating a society in which 


| N spite of the slanders and scandals and unpopularities 


ness. 


there were no such marked differences. 


EARLY CHURCH NOT PERFECT 

And, of course, it must be remembered that the system 
of distribution to each according to his need was very 
sharply guarded by the counter maxim, from each accord- 
ing to his capacity, and the spirit of public service was 
kept at a very high level by the fact of the unpopularity 
of Christianity, and the danger which men ran in becom- 
ing Christians. As soon as ever it cost men nothing to 
be Christians the level went down with a run. Things 
which were possible ceased to be possible. Nevertheless, 
that is the picture of the early church which we need to 
have in our minds constantly. It is that to which St. 
James alludes—the poor made higher, better off ; the rich 
made lower, worse off. 

So far it was successful, and yet the early church was 
very far from being perfect. The most astonishing things 
happened, bringing down the sharpest rebuke. Just as in 
the middle of the early communion we find the sins and 
lies of the couple Ananias and Sapphira, so here in these 
churches to which St. James writes, he sees a very glaring 
failure to realize their ideal, in respect of their public 
worship. “My brethren, can ye be said to hold the faith 
of our Lord Jesus Christ if ye show this respect of per- 


sons?” Then he describes a very familiar scene. Those 
who were not Christians would not have been allowed to 
come to the “love feast” or the eucharist. They were 
allowed, as St. Paul tells us, to come into the Christian 
congregations, where they sang the psalms and read the 
scriptures and preached the word, and exhibited their 
tongues and their prophesying. St. James bids us see a 
certain scene, which he implied was very often to be seen. 
“If there come into your assembly, or synagogue, a man 
with a gold ring, in fine clothing, and there come also a 
poor man in vile raiment; and ye have respect to him 
that weareth the gay clothing, and say unto him, Sit thou 
here in a good place, and say to the poor, Stand thou 
there, or sit here under my footstool; are ye not then 
divided in your own minds and become judges of evil 
thoughts? Hearken, my beloved brethren”—and so he 
gives them very severe rebuke. 

You will notice that in the spirit of the Old Testament 
prophets, and in the spirit of our Lord, St. James here 
and in other places treats wealth as a profound obstacle. 
We cannot conceive anything more different from our 
customary attitude towards wealth than that which we 
find in the prophets, and in our Lord’s words, and in St. 
Paul and St. James. That we should read these books, 
and recognize them as inspired, and continue to encourage 
the love of wealth as if it were just the normal ambition, 
is an amazing instance of moral blindness. You will re- 
member how our Lord regarded wealth, as a tremendous 
obstacle, because it made men feel themselves to be in a 
position in which they could claim to be treated with 
distinction. It obliterated the sense of equal values of 
human ‘souls, so he said it was harded for a camel to go 
through the eyes of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God. And that is the feeling of St. 
James. And the rich men he was talking about were not 
members of the Christian church. They were rich Jews 
who were to be found in the cities where those specially 
Jewish congregations were to be found. And not only 
Jews, doubtless. He calls their attention to the fact that 
it has been the rich who have persecuted them. “The 
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rich oppress you, and drag you before the judgment seat, 
and blaspheme the name by which ye are called.” There 
is a good deal that would bear that out in what we know of 
history. 
CUKSE UPON THE RICH 

And again, later, he repeats the language of the old 
prophets about the heartlessness and cruelty and injustice 
of the rich. “Go to, now, ye rich; weep and howl for the 
miseries which are coming upon you.” That is his atti- 
tude toward them. And so he is shocked beyond measure 
to see this respect of persons which he found shown in 
this Christian congregation. 1| say it is an amazing blind- 
have been able, in our churches, to 
read out these words in public, and read them in private, 
and to keep up the practices and customs which amongst 


ness that we should 


us, too, have dishonored the church. 

I will not talk further about the early church, but of 
course it is of great importance that, as regards our own 
time, we should think about these principles. It concerns 
eur method of providing for people in church, but that 
tells its own story. | will say nothing more about that. 
Bat in our general attitude towards society and social 
arrangements—you know that for many centuries it has 
ceased to cost men anything to call themselves Christian, 
and it has been taken for granted that men would be 
Christians. I can see nothing so contrary to the mind 
of our Lord as that the state of society should arise in 
which people should be expected to become Christians 
without any real intention of being Christians in spirit. 

I believe the greatest of all needed reforms is that men 
should understand again that Christianity is a great ad- 
venture, and if you do not mean to make the adventure, 
it is worse to be baptized than not to be baptized. You 
had better be outside, and know you are not a Christian. 
Anyway, you know how our modern industrial society 
was built up under these conditions. It was built up in 
at a time when the prevailing philos- 
ophy was confessedly anti-Christian. Men had thought of 
Christianity as something which concerned their private 
individual souls, not the structure of society. 


ngland especially 


It was buili 
up upon a professed philosophy of selfishness, and a hun- 
dred years ago it had a character of heartlessness which 
is almost inconceivable, even to us. Its brutalities upon 
women and children, its indifference to any kind or concep- 
tion of justice, was almost inconceivable, and alas, the sou! 
f the church had been drugged. 
WEALTH VERSUS POVERTY 

And today, I suppose we almost all of us recognize that 
the gaping contrariness between wealth and poverty is 
‘ontrary to sanity and justice. I take it, if we tried to go 
to the heart of the moral evil of our present industrial 
society, it would be iound in the insecurity of occupation 
from which great masses of the work people suffer. We in 
England are all talking about the seriousness of the eco- 
nomic situation, owing to unemployment. It is abnormal, 
but normally there is a vast state of insecurity affecting 
large masses of the population, and it must be acknowl- 
edged that the system of our industry has encouraged this, 
heeause it is supposed to be useful for industry that there 
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should always be that margin of unemployed who can be 
taken in when they are wanted. Anyway, the situation js 
ominous and threatening. What we look for, and do not 
find, is that every communicant in Jesus Christ, everyone 
who belongs to the brotherhood which is the Christian 
church, should feel. this to be an intolerable burden. I do 
not doubt that if Christians were as excited about this as 
they are about miserable matters of ceremonial, or trifling 
things, if every Christian, every communicant, every 
churchman, were as excited about these things as they are 
about matters which are of little account, we should get 
them altered. We do get things altered if enough people 
care desperately, if it is the constant matter of their pray- 
ers and anxieties and conversation; if it vexes, harasses 
irritates, depresses, distresses; if they felt, they woul 
alter it; if they felt it over a prolonged period of years, 
then there would be a movement for alteration and re- 
vision, which would take effect in the long run. 

That is what happens with regard to anything abou 
which people care desperately. We cannot love Christ 
without loving his brethren, and “inasmuch as ye did it not 
to one of the least of these, ye did it not to me.” 


THE “WELL-TO-DO” 

One great root of the mystery is that as things are in our 
modern society, we live in masses, and we do not know 
about one another. If you have to do with the most serious 
and best of the workers—as we are obliged tu call them— 
you find that they inevitably misunderstand what is going 
on in the class of the well-to-do, and the well-to-do ordi- 
narily appear to have no conception of the mind and the 
attitude of the workers, and the things that really affect 


them. We do not know the inside of one another's imagina- 
tion. We have got to think how these things affect them. 

How things are going to work out it is not for me t 
say; or what, in particular, you and I can do. 
something which lies behind that. 


I only see 
I want you to be pas 
sionately intent on finding out that thing which you ought 
to do, each of you individually, and you corporately. | 
want you to feel in your hearts that it is an idle mockery 
to call yourself a Christian, and then not to care that your 
worship of Jesus in the sacraments, and your love of the 
service, and your orthodoxy counts, in the mind of Christ, 
for nothing, unless it expresses itself in that spirit of 
brotherhood which makes the present constitution of in- 
dustrial society unbearable to you. “Inasmuch as ye did 
it not”—you know what he said. If people fulfill the royal 
law, according to the scripture, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself, they do well, but if they have respect of 
persons, that is, to judge unequally, and neglect these 
fundamental dictates of judgment and mercy, they commit 
sin, being convicted of the law as transgressors. 
Brethren, it is glorious to think of what God means 
mankind to be. It is glorious to think, indeed it is that 
which keeps us up under the strain of life, that one day 
the kingdom of God is going to come, and God is coming 
into his own, whether under the conditions of this present 
world, or under others, and we are going to see the City 
of God one day. But that glorious hope lays upon us 3 
corresponding obligation—“If ve obey the royal law.” 





What Is It All About? 


By Thomas L. Masson 


inflicting upon you is about the great religious con- 

troversy now going on in the main ecclesiastical tent. 
Before anybody is encouraged to proceed, I wish to be 
fair. In the first place, 1 am uneducated, and it is oniy 
fair to let everybody know that I am going to be interest- 
ing. Nobody has ever before written an interesting article 
on religion without having it either untrue or vulgar, and 
| am the only uneducated person today in churchly cap- 
tivity writing about religion. All the rest are finished 
scholars—which includes highbrows, theologians and even 
bishops and the clergy. Lest this fact however may, out 
of base curiosity, lure you on to read further, I hasten 
to state in the beginning that I am so lost to shame that I 
still read the King James version of the Bible, and believe 
in it. Furthermore, I don’t read Greek, Sanscrit or He- 
brew although, being a New Yorker, I listen to all three. 
I once tried to learn Greek, but broke down, at the place 
where the letter G isn’t, with acute alphabetical trouble. 
30th Hebrew and Sanscrit looked to me too funny for 
I got a hearty laugh out of them, and then made 
up my mind that I would stick to the few symbols I had 
learned when, as a boy, I paddled the Connecticut river. 
And so, having made this confession in order that nobody 
may he deceived I shall now pass along to my subject. 


| WARN everybody at the outset that this piece I am 


we yrds. 


HANDY DEAN INGE 
Religious controversy is only a form of perpetual motion 
which has always been going on, and which at present has 
been speeded up by the war, assisted by Percy Grant, 
Harry Fosdick, Bishop Manning, W. J. 
minor prophets. 


Bryan and other 
These chief actors are assisted by scien- 
tists, laymen, biologists, psycho-analyists, middle western- 
ers and others. When anybody gets really excited he 
quotes Dean Inge of London. You can quote Dean Inge 
m either side equally well. I can prove by Dean Inge that 
God made the world in six days, or that he didn’t make it 
at all, and that it doesn’t really exist. It is a great pity 
that, on this side of the water, we haven't a handy theologi- 
cal authority like Dean Inge around. 
he so positive. 


But we all seem to 
Mr. Bryan rails against evolution and the 
evolutionists rail against Mr. Bryan. They think him an 
ass in addition to his being descended from a monkey. He 
tells what he thinks of them, but the language he uses is 
not their kind. The first rule in any controversy should be 
that we talk the same language as the other fellow. Per- 
haps the real reason why Mr. Bryan cannot express him- 
self so that his real meaning can be understood, is that he is 
an orator. Oratory seems to be a method whereby a man 
learns to conceal publicly what he thinks he knows. 
Burke’s essay on the sublime and ridiculous is declared to 
be a masterpiece. Burke was an orator. Just what does 
it mean? Nobody knows. 

Yet I do not hesitate to say that W. J. Bryan is the 
most iruportant figure in our national religious life today. 
He kas an immense advantage over everybody else, be- 
cause he doesn’t care how much of a mountebank he may 


appear to be. The cynical contempt of the intellectuals, 
and the frank derision and snobbish tolerance of some of 
his clerical opponents, disturb him not at all. And it isn’t 
altogether because he is so accustomed to being ridiculed 
that he doesn’t mind. He has a real, burning conviction 
and he is uncompromising, without being the kind of a 
fanatic who has in him a mingled strain of viciousness and 
ignorance which always destroys more than it constructs. 
You can set it down as a truth that when a man can carry 
with him, over a considerable period of time, a large aum- 
ber of respectable, middle class people, he has goods that 
are worth while. Bryan is this kind of a man. He is ¢ry- 
ing, with perfect liberty of action, to express something 
which is true, to a lot of people who are so blinded by thet 
own minds that they think him an ass just because they 
don’t understand what he 
ing, in addition to being 
sincere people like Harry 


means. And it is really amus- 
somewhat pathetic, to see nice, 
Fosdick trying to instruct Mr. 
Bryan when the first thing that must be done, of course 

as I have just said—is to agree about your words. If my 
neighbor is deaf and I am blind, it doesn’t do any good 
for me to use a megaphone or for him to use colored fre 

And if we should only think about all this for a moment, it 
would seem as if we might arrange some simple method 
of communicating. Why, they do that in prisons, by a 
Mr. Bryan could almost wig-wag what 
he means, both to Mr. Fosdick or to Professor Osborn of 
the Museum of Natural History, if they would only sit 
down together a little while and get up a common cede 
Mr. Bryan is bewildered, not so much by his instincts, 
which run true to form, as by his intellect, because in 
reality his intellect is causing him almost as much difficulty 
as it is causing others. He denounces the mind, forgetting 
that he has one himself—in spite of what so many of his 
critics declare to the contrary. 


system of taps! 


EVOLUTIONIST AND FUNDAMENTALIST 

us, of course, is that 
when we try to express ourselves, we have only the tools 
that the mind provides. We undoubtedly feel beyond the 
so-called limits of our minds, but we have no vocabulary 
adequate to express our feelings. We therefore have to 
fall back on symbols which have grown out of our semse 
experiences. In this respect the evolutionist has the same 
trouble that the fundamentalist has. He is trying to trace 
man back to a common origin—with animals, etc.—but he 
never can get beyond a certain point, because, after all, he 
has only his consciousness to go by. He makes an hypothe 
sis first.and then tries to prove it by research. The funda- 
mentalist makes an hypothesis, and then declares that he 
has proved it by his conviction. He tries to explain to the 
evolutionist just what this conviction, or conversion, ts; 
the only way he can do this is to use concrete examples. 
and so he refers to the miracles of Christ. The evolution- 
ist thereupon laughs him to scorn. Each thinks the other 
is incapable of understanding him. The thing has bees 
very well expressed by Coleridge in his “Table Talk” whes 
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The great difficulty with all of 
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he says: “I understand your ignorance, but you are ig- 
norant of my understanding.” And that is what we al- 
ways think when others don’t agree with us. 

I have read a great many sermons and essays, both for 
and against a belief in the miracles of Christ, and I don’t 
know what any of them mean. Why is this? Is it pos- 
sible to make any definition, or explanation, so simple that 
it will be understood by any human being able to read and 
Anyone, say, who has been through eight grades 
of the public school? Frankly, I don’t know. I almost 
hesitate to make any attempt. Indeed, there is a responsi- 
bility attached to this. Nobody in his sane mind wishes to 
add anything more to the burden of theology and acrimony 
and recrimination and stupidity under which we are stag- 
gering. On the other hand, the thing in itself is so clear 
to me that it seems impossible to avoid making the at- 
tempt to make it clear to others who are seeking light. If 
you are consumed, or even only mildly irritated by curios- 
ity, to discover what this religious hullabaloo is all about, 
bear with me a little, although I am uneducated and 4 
grandfather, and I have nothing else to recommend me but 
a few bagpipes inherited from a Scotch forbear, and the 
ability to bathe a baby without personal injury. 


write? 


THE BIG DIFFICULTY 


It seems to me that the first thing we must do is to find 
out what we are after. Does Percy Stickney Grant know 


what he is after? If he could get everybody in the world 


except me to agree with him, and thus make it practically 


unanimous, would he be doing anything? What would 
happen then? He couldn’t get anybody to listen to him, 
because naturally they would all say: “What’s the use? 
The whole question is settled, and there is no occasion for 
any more talk.” That would be bad, very bad, would it 
not, especially with the high cost of living and the short- 
age of coal! I dislike to be accused of having a mean and 
derisive spirit, but isn’t the whole idea, on the part of 
everyone, not to settle anything? When we settle up we 
settle down, and when we settle down, that’s the end. We 
wouldn't have to listen to any more sermons. That might 
be desirable in some circumstances, if it were not for the 
fact that everybody is preaching sermons of some sort and, 
quite naturally, it would be very hard if there were never 
any occasion for anyone to be preached to. 

You must see how very difficult this affair is, on its 
threshold, even before we have attempted to discover just 
what it is. For we don’t know what we want. We seem 
to want some sort of a settlement, yet the slightest investi- 
gation shows that nothing is further from our intentions. 
Apparently, I should like to get everybody to believe as I 
do, yet if this were accomplished, my occupation would be 
gone. I would then be a total loss. My family, with a 
few reproachful gasps, would slowly pass out. Therefore, 
you will see that my main purpose in this article is to 
avoid convincing too many people. Caution is the word. 

The whole controversy, call the combatants in it what 
you will, evolutionist or fundamentalist, orthodox or un- 
orthodox, resolves itself into those who believe in the 
divinity of Christ, and those who don’t. And I am going 
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to say right here that in spite of the fact that I was born 
in Connecticut, descended from a Scotchman, am un- 
educated and a grandfather, I belong to those who believe 
in the divinity of Christ. And I believe in being cheer. 
ful about it. I have read so much theology and have 
listened to so many hard-boiled sermons, that I don’t care 
what happens to me. I might mention also that I live in 
New Jersey and was once the president of a democratic 
club. I can stand for anything, no matter what you might 
say about me. I wouldn’t care. Either Bryan or Grant 
could praise me, and I wouldn’t care. Nothing hurts me 
any more. And to those who—like the person Coleridge 
mentions—are ignorant of my understanding, and cannot 
read between my lines, I can only quote what a lady once 
said after she had heard Henry James lecture, “I didn’t 
understand a word he said, but oh, how beautiful it was!” 


A TIP FROM THE CLOWN 

In my case, however, it isn’t so beautiful as it is cheer- 
ful, and to be cheerful is always a crime. The other day 
I was writing to a professional humorist whose contribu- 
tions were running very poor—that is, he wasn’t being 
funny—and I dictated: “You are not suffering enough to 
write good stuff,” and the young woman stenographer 
came back and said she couldn’t make head or tail out of 
the letter, and that what I must have meant was that he 
was suffering too much. Well, I had to explain to her that 
all humorists fall away in the quality of their work when 
they begin to be gay, and that suffering is the background 
of loud laughter, and that the man I was writing to under- 
stood me, because we both talked the language of profes- 
sional humorists—a language tinged with melancholy— 
the private vocabulary of the clown behind the scenes-- 
the clown who, maybe, has a sick baby at home! Thus we 
see, even in every-day life, how difficult it may be to get 
others to understand us. For example, how are you going 
to describe a sunset you like to anybody else, so that he 
will understand and feel about it the way you do? 


COPERNICUS AND EINSTEIN 


There was a time when most people believed that the sun 
revolved around the earth. People who thought different- 
ly were burned. Then came a period when people be- 
lieved that the earth revolved around the sun. Now Ein- 
stein comes along and says it doesn’t—that nothing re- 
volves around anything. I am not going into that; we 
uneducated people have troubles enough of our own. We 
are somewhat like Eliza crossing the ice. Each cake of ice 
represents a piece of frozen words. When we attempt to 
stand too long on one cake, we sink. We must keep on 
the jump. Furthermore, there are others standing, of 
rather slipping, on other cakes. They are educated too. 
They seem to be all in the same river. 

Here I leave you. My original intention was to explain 
the whole matter in a few simple words, so that anybody 
could understand—I mean anybody, even a theologian or 
a scientist. But I see now that this won’t do. If I should 
bring the clergy and the scientists around to my point of 
view, we would all have to stop talking and writing. No 
matter what happens, we boys must stand together. 
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A Little University in Seven 
Volumes 
By Lynn Harold Hough 


N the summer of nineteen fourteen before the out- 
| break of the great conflagration I was having tea one 

afternoon in London with a gifted Englishman who 
is the author of many useful books. As we sat talking he 
turned to me with a little light of unusual interest in his 
eye. 

“Do you know the sort of work done by F. S. Marvin?” 
he asked, “and have you read his little book “The Living 
Past’ >” 

“I have never heard of Marvin and so of course I have 
never read “The Living Past,’” I replied. 

It was evident at once that my host had found a theme. 

“Marvin thinks of all history as a great river which is 
perpetually flowing into the present,” he said, “and so to 
aim the past never really passes out of existence. It is 
always active in the life of the present. He is a man of 
amazing erudition and he takes a long period of time for 
brooding thought before he writes.” 

Moving toward one of the cases of books which told 
what a bookman he was my host took from the shelf the 
volume, “The Living Past.” 

“Take this along with you,” he said. And so it hap- 
eened that when I found myself in my own lodgings that 
night 1 was in possession of a book which was to have a 
good deal of significance for my own intellectual life. Mr. 
Marvin represents the positivist tradition at least in its 
sense of the extreme importance of history. He was senior 
scholar of St. John’s college at Oxford and the ripe quali- 
ties of learning associated with the university which so 
many scholars have loved appear amply in his work. “The 
Living Past” was published in 1913, well before the time 
when the nimble mind of H. G. Wells had produced the 
“Outline of History.” The one volume is the brilliant 
tour de force of a mind essentially journalistic. The other 
is the expression of that profound erudition and long and 
brooding thought which give a certain solidity and depth 
to all writing which bears their marks. 

| read “The Living Past” with fascinated interest. The 
roots of our present civilization were traced out with a 
patient understanding which gladdened the reader. And 
the meaning of contemporary life as the recipient of this 
ancient heritage was skillfully expressed. 

My second contact with the mind of this kindling scholar 
was in the summer of 1919. I had been spending the 
night at Balliol, and was strolling along one of the streets 
of Oxford before leaving in the morning. A book store 
window proved particularly alluring. And there among 
the volumes displayed was “The Century of Hope,” by 
F. S. Marvin. Soon the volume was in my possession. 
The sub-title informs the reader that this book is “a 
sketch of Western Progress from 1815 to the Great War.” 
Here again you have the same qualities of long and thor- 
ough investigation, the same bringing of things together 
unusual and revealing fashion, the same capacity for 
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comprehensive and yet careful generalization which were 
so characteristic of “The Living Past.” 


In August of 1915 Mr. Marvin began an experiment 
which has proved to be of a most significant character. For 
at this time the series of lectures was delivered by a num- 
ber of distinguished scholars at the Woodbrooke Settle- 
ment near Birmingham which was to be edited by Mr. 
Marvin under the title, “The Unity of History,” and so to 
form the first of that “Unity Series” which has brought 
such stimulus to students of history and to thoughtful 
readers in all parts of the English speaking world. This 
volume, every lecture by a man with some genuine claim 
tc authoritative utterance, is a compact and masterly 
study of those elements which have contributed to the 
unity of the world in prehistoric times, in the period of 
the greatest achievement of Greece and Rome, and in the 
Middle ages. Then taking a more specialized view as we 
come to the modern world we have studies of unity in 
law, in literature and art, in science and philosophy, in 
education, in commerce and finance, in industrial legisla- 
tion and social reform, in politics and religion. There is 
an amount of data for personal thought and appraisal of 
fairly astounding range and thoroughness of presentation. 

The next volume of the “Unity Series,” and of course 
Mr. Marvin is the editor of each volume of the series, is 
entitled, “Progress and History.” Here there are studies 
of progress in religion, of moral progress, of progress in 
government and industry, in art, science and philosophy. 
It would be difficult to find a more searching and many- 
sided account of the progressive elements of the human 
adventure than we have here. 

The third volume of the series deals with “Recent De- 
velopments in European Thought.” These lectures present 
the significant aspects of European thinking since 1870 
as these appear to men of massive learning who appraise 
the fields of philosophy, religion, poetry, history, political 
theory, economic development, atomic theories, biology, 
art, and music. The man who wants to think with any sort 
of completeness of the life of the last fifty years will be 
astonished at the fundamental material which these lec- 
tures bring before him. 

The sourth volume of the series deals with “The Evolu- 
tion of World Peace.” Alexander and Hellenism, the 
work of Rome, Innocent the Third and the Medieval 
Church, Grotius and International Law, the French Revo- 
lution, the Congress of Vienna, the Nineteenth Century 
and the League of Nations are among the subjects set 
forth in large and careful perspective. The man who 
wants to be sure of the historic basis of thought about 
world peace in so far as this thought is the result of the 
actual activities of the past, will find this volume a neces- 
sary part of his equipment. 

The fifth volume of the series has to do with “Western 
Races and the World.” The whole problem of subject 
peoples is dealt with in a singularly full and honest fash- 
ion. The Greeks and barbarians, the Roman empire, the 
influence of Christianity, the humanitarianism of the 
eighteenth century, Europe and Islam, the Indian Prob- 
lem, Western Races and the Far East, the economic ex- 
ploitation of the tropics, master and man in the tropics, 
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and the mandates under the league of nations come in for 
the sort of discussion which constantly enlarges the men- 
tal horizons of the readers. 

All of these volumes contain bibliographical suggestions 
of the most valuable character. Among the distinguished 
lists of contributors to these lectures one reads the names 
of such a galaxy of scholars and thinkers and writers as 
whet the appetite even before the work of perusal has ac- 
tually begun. 

The two books by Mr. Marvin himself and the five vol- 
umes of the unity series in fact form a sort of little uni- 
versity which will give the careful student a new citizen- 
ship in the contemporary world, a citizenship in which the 
present is all the while being lighted by the whole experi- 
ence of the human race in the past. Some of these vol- 
umes I had read before but within the last eight months | 
have reread them and have read all of the others. The 
series therefore is vividly alive to my mind as I write 
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these words. And it is my deliberate opinion that [ do 
not know any fashion in which the man who wants tp 
think in international terms can come so surely into cop. 
tact with practically all of the essential elements of such 
thinking as by reading these compact volumes, and if a 
man is already possessed of a mind trained and ripe and 
rich he will be the better fitted to receive and classify and 
utilize the materials which these books afford. 

Mr. Marvin has promised another volume on “Science 
and Social Progress,” which we eagerly await. Im the 
meantime these seven volumes are fundamental to the 
thinker who wants to see the present in the light of the 
past. Of course the contributors of these lectures do not 
all agree with each other. And there are varied aspects oj 
the authors’ minds and varied elements of the problems dis- 
cussed which are constantly emerging. This assures the 
reader that he is dealing with the sort of material which 
has been honestly conceived and candidly set forth. 


British Table Talk 


London, August 20. 

{ IS Sunday evening and we have just returned from the 
I vitae: fields, and through the pinewoods 

and over the heather-clad common. A holiday passed in 
the countryside gives to the town worker a glimpse of church 
life unfamiliar to him and yet of the first importance. It was 
in the villages that the old religion of paganism fought its last 
battle and it is probably in the villages that we can find the 
old religion of England most deeply rooted. In the part of 
England from which I am writing, the land beneath the south 
Downs and the Surrey hills, there are some things which can 
be said without churches there are no 
signs of neglect. It was not always thus, as students of Eng- 
lish church history know, but whatever may be said against 
the Oxford movement, it cannot be denied that it led to a re- 
vival of reverence for the house of God. Of the Free churches 
it is mot necessary to say much, except that everyone who 
believes in the fulness of the Christian religion with its 
variety of experience must be thankful for the communities of 
convinced and self-sacrificing men and women who maintain 
the witness of the Free churches. Without them the church 
of England itself would be poorer. Without them the spiritual 
life of this country would miss a corrective and a constant 
emphasis upon certain truths which belong to the very heart 
of the Christian gospel 


church across 


hestitation. In the 


Catholic and English 

This morning I at a choral celebration of the 
holy communion in one of the nearby villages. It would have 
seemed strange a few years ago to have some of the ritual 
which is now taken But with all the 
actions and gestures taken from the Roman rite, the service 
was most decidedly not Roman. No one who has ever attend- 
ed mass could fail to tell the difference. It had much more 
in common with the traditional order of holy communion. The 
words were spoken in such a way that they could be followed. 
The country folk went up to the altar to take the bread and 
to drink from the chalice. The service was Catholic, but it 
was at the far removed from the mass as it is 
celebrated in Roman churches. To one trained in the Free 
churches it does not come easy even to understand, much 
less to share with complete sympathy this act of worship. It 
is perhaps as far as he can go to recognize with charity 


was present 


as a matter of course. 


same time 


and humility that this service is for many devout hearts the 

burning center of a life ceaselessly offered in worship and 

service to the most high God. 
* 


« > 
The British Association 

Among the important conferences near at hand is the 
meeting of the British association. At this the great scientist, 
Sir Ernest Rutherford, is expected to disclose something more 
of his achievements in the transmutation of elements. “What 
he is known to have accomplished already may be stated 
shortly,” says a scientific correspondent of the Times. “Of 
the eighty-seven known chemical elements hitherto in prac- 
tice if not in theory ultimate pieces of matter, distinctive 
moulds into which the stuff of the universe is cast, he has 
succeeded in transforming six—boron, nitrogen, fluorine, 
sodium, aluminum and phosphorus.” “In the process” 
(which he has used) “energy is liberated, which Rutherford 
did not put into his apparatus, and which can have no other 
source than the sub-atomic energy until now securely looked 
up against human effort.” “But let it not be thought 
that his discovery is yet ready to form the basis of economic 
processes. He has had to employ radium, the rarest and most 
valuable of all known substances, and he has worked on a 
scale infinitely minute. The triumph so far has been purely 
scientific, but it is among the three or four greatest and most 
startling of the conquests of natural knowledge.” 

By the time this letter is read whatever new light Sir Ernest 
Rutherford has to cast will be reported over the world, but 
it should be with a thrill of awe and wonder that we hail 
another triumph of science. The ancient singer chanted in 
the book of Job the victories of man over nature. With what 
songs should we greet in this age the vast ranges of knowledge 
thrown into our world! Yet all that some can do is to count 
these triumphs a peril to religion, and to say as one is fe- 
ported to have said of evolution in the days of Darwin, “Let 
us hope it isn’t true, but if it is true let us hush it up.” 

= > * 
The Entente 


To one who looks from afar at the political scene, the 
weather looks more promising. The fact that the prime min- 
ister has left for Aix-les-Bains is in itself an evidence that the 
tension is not so great as it was. Much depends upon Dr. 
Stresemann, the new German premier. If it is true, as the 
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atest paper which I have seen suggests, that there may be 
, meeting between Mr. Baldwin, M. Poincare and the German 
oremier they ought to come to some agreement. In reality, 
it the great nations will stand or fall together and from sheer 
ommon sense they should come to some understanding. As 
, matter of fact, if they were free to act they would soon 
ttle the long dispute, but a prime minister finds himself in 
, position in which he must consider many expediencies. 
it should not be impossible for us on our part to assure the 
French that they shall not suffer again from a resurgent 
Germany and it should not be out of the power of France to 
remove the real fears which have been aroused that she seeks 
, military leadership of Europe based upon the dismember- 
ment and ruin of Germany. France has declared that such 
« not her ambition, but this declaration might be strengthen- 
d by some change in her action. It is emphatically a time 
or a bold statesman to act as fearlessly for the peace of 
Europe and the world as others have done in other days for 
‘heir national interests. 


An Old Boy of the Blue 
Coat School on the Bible 

Not very far from where 1 write is Christ’s hospital, better 
known as the Blue Coat school. Sir Harry Reichel, principal 
i University college, North Wales, an old boy of the school, 
recently returned to speak to the school on how to read the 
Bible. It is always refreshing to read the words of scholars 
spon the Bible, and Sir Harry was none the less effective 
ss a preacher because he had never preached a sermon be- 
ore. How he had lived in Wales without preaching it is 
vard to tell. After speaking of the Bible as the “literature of 
an inspired people” he gave sound advice upon the way 
i reading the books. He agreed with the words, “For human 
vliure the four gospels were perhaps the most important 
‘ocuments in existence.” Then he added words of striking 
wisdom. 

“Each race has some special need of its own, of which it 
will find the full satisfaction in Him. Each, therefore, as it 
mbraces Christianity, will bring out some new feature in His 
character which had previously been hardly realized: thus 
the spread of Christianity will be a progressive discovery of 
the fullness of Christ. 

“And the growth of human knowledge and human activities, 
shich is constantly creating new needs and raising new prob- 
lems, will act in the same way. Constant growth and the 
change involved in growth therefore lies before us, but life 
means growth and change, and Christianity is the religion of 
life. In our Lord’s own words: ‘I came that they might 
have life, and that they might have it more abundantly.” ” 

o . . 

The Challenge” Comments on a 
Recent Students’ Conference 

It is always an error and generally a crime for the elders 
to exploit the faith of youth. If any one were to assume that 
decause these students are seeking for the Christian way of 
life they are to be reckoned as committed to the entire range 
of Christian doctrine they would be undeceived by one day 
m the conference. The students who take the name of Christ 
today are not disposed to take solutions ready made from 
their churches. They think with some reason that their elders 
nave left much territory unexplored, and that they have been 
more jealous for the dignity due to their Lord, than for the 
carrying out of his will, They have been more concerned to 
defend his title than to obey his word. The heart of youth is 
not stirred by the prospect of carrying on things as they are 
n church and state. It has a conviction, growing in power, 
that the world will never know Christ until it seeks to follow 
tis way; and the belief does not attract youth that there can 
Se a way of life which men must obey in their private con- 
cerns and deny in their public policies. If the elders shake 
their heads upon the doctrinal perils of youth, youth is horri- 


fied at the futile compromises in practical affairs with which 
middle age is satisfied. 

“The Christian students, therefore, of all lands are not in- 
clined to be used as buttresses to any of the systems which 
call for their aid. They are eager to know the will of God in 
Jesus Christ for the present age. Some are in lands which 
are paying the price of failure in war, others in lands which 
are suffering the penalties of victory. The east and the west 
meet in this society, and neither is unmoved by the recent 
swift changes in the action of the human drama. To all alike 
there comes the vision of some word reserved and some light 
which has waited for them to come. In the new pressure of 
need with the startling calls of fresh and almost impossible 
tasks upon them, the students of the world are returning in 
fellowship to the One who can show them, if anyone can, the 
way of life. In each department of their life, whether they 
are studying the Bible or economic problems, they are always 
and everywhere seeking a way not for a nation or a group, 
but for all mankind.” 

ees 
After Reading Reminiscences of Eminent 
Statesmen, Warriors and Others 
I like to read of men whose might 
In times of storm controlled the thunders 
But, how I wish my eyes could light 
On one who made us lose a fight, 
On one not uniformly right, 
Who owned his share of blunders. 


The silent, all of us agree, 

Made most, if not quite all the binnders, 
But if the writing men could be 
Responsible for—two or three 
I'd swallow much more easily, 

Their tale of other wonders! 


Canon Leslie Hunter 


“More important than the following of the principles of the 
reformers is the fact that the great work before the church today 
is the conversion, to use an unpopular word, of a semi-pagan 
Christendom and a pagan world, and the reunion of her own 
divided life; and this work as it affects the Church of England 
is bound up with the necessity of a living prayer book. Public 
worship is a primary function of the church, and unless its cult 
is meeting the needs and truest aspirations of men and women 
today, then the church will lack spiritual power. The book of 
common prayer no longer meets that need. There are many 
persons who are neither irreligious nor indifferent to the appeal 
of Jesus, and yet are not helped by the fixed services of the 
church; reality is lacking; the language is not simple enough, the 
Christian conceptions of God and life are not made clear enough ; 
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the services are not flexible and short enough. The prayer book 
has sacrificed too much to rigid uniformity; and the proof is 
in the spiritual history of the free churches outside, and the over- 
plus of dull conservatism within.” These words from The 
Challenge give a point of view much more widely shared than 
the official leaders of the church seem to recognize. Canon Hunter 


CORRESP 


Christian Stewardship 


Epitor Tue CuristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I was greatly shocked and grieved at your editorial 
in the issue of September 13 entitled “Truth in Advertising.” 
The part that grieved me read as follows: “A missionary 
secretary who is interested in the promotion of tithing ad- 
mitted, when pressed, that most of his biblical arguments 
for it were false, but added by way of excuse, ‘but people 
won’t do it unless they believe it is a command of God’, ” 

Do you mean to have one infer that the whole gospel of 
Christian stewardship is false and not founded upon the Bible? 
Do you want your readers to get the impression that the whole 
campaign for Christian stewardship (of which tithing is a 
part) is merely a scheme on the part of the preachers to get 
more money out of people? Christian stewardship is clearly 
taught in the Bible from Genesis 1:1 to the very end of the 
book. Tithing is commanded by Moses, after having been 
practised from before the time of Abraham, and confirmed by 
the Lord himself in Matthew 23:23. Christian stewardship is 
fundamental to a knowledge of God. Tithing is merely the 
acknowledgement of God’s ownership and man’s stewardship 
of the things that man possesses. 

I would earnestly advise the “missionary secretary” to whom 
you refer to read up a little on the subject of Christian steward- 
ship and to think at least once before he speaks again. 

Methodist Episcopal Church M. M. Wotrr. 

Dorchester, Neb. 


“Mutilating the Bible” 


Epvitor THe CuristTian CENTURY: 


SIR: There are some surprising surprises, and I have just 
experienced one on reading your editorial under the above title. 
If I do not misunderstand you, the whole Bible, every word is 
God's; nobody wants to remove one of them; not of equal value, 
but not valueless; vaiuable for either doctrine, teaching, reproof, 
correction or instruction in righteousness. It would be interesting 
to know just which of these virtues resides in the story of Noah’s 
drunkenness, of Judah’s affair with Tamar, Lot's offering his 
daughters to the mob, his incest with his daughters, the story of 
the nineteenth chapter of Judges of the salacious account of the 
futile attempt to rejuvenate the aged and impotent David? 

Was anbody reproved for any of these doings? Is it a doctrine 
or does it give righteous instruction? Is our respect for these 
ancient worthies increased by this recital of their frailties? Would 
any man dare write such episodes into a biography of a man now? 
Is our fear and reverence for God increased by being told that 
he sent his dissolute sons down to debauch the fair daughters of 
men? That he forbade the eating of diseased meat by his favorite 
people but permitted them to sell it to an alien? That he com- 
manded the witch to be slain? That he gave directions for the 
sale of men and women, even their own daughters? That he 
tacitly approved of unnumbered wives and concubines, even offer- 
ing valuable exemptions to one taking “a new wife”? That he 
said, “kill all but the maidens; them keep for yourselves, (and there 
were thirty and two thousand of them)? That a man needed 
no cause save his own pleasure to divorce a wife? Do you believe 
that he said David never sinned but once? Do you believe the 
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speaks in the name of a great company of the younger Seneration, 
His own interest in liturgies may well have been inherited from 
his father, Dr. John Hunter, who was a bold pioneer among th 
Congregationalists in all that made for reverent and beautify 
worship. 

EpWARD SHILLITOo, 


ONDENCE 


unnumbered contradictions, the very first between the first two 
chapters? Remembering that you claim all this to be God’s word, 
dare you say that they are all true? A denial of one of theg 
makes God a liar on your own theory of God’s word. Does any 
other sacred book contain such vileness as does this book, or teach 
such a savage conception of God? If so, I have not read it, 

Is it proper to call the elimination of these archaic tales of ap 
age of ignorance and superstition “mutilation”? Do men gay 
Shakespeare is mutilated by the expurgation of his indecencies, 
none of which compares with many of these things mentioned? 
Is it not bordering on “false pretenses” to object to these things, 
and yet bind them up and label them “Holy Bible”? 

Every unprejudiced man wants a clean Bible. I have in mind 
hundreds of men, many of them church members, and many 
preachers, who lament the indecencies and blasphemies in this 
book because of which the Bible has fallen into almost utter 
neglect among those whom the church and the world most need. 
I have shown Kent’s “Shorter Bible” to many, to some of all 
classes including preachers, and without exception they com- 
mend it. But the “scribes and Pharisees” of Philadelphia who 
dominate the Presbyterian church have put it on the “index.” 

Youngstown, O. James A. Cooper. 


God’s Growth, and Man’s 


Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Is there not in Dr. MacGowan’s article, “Does God 
Grow?”, some confusion of two distinct problems: (1) The na 
ture of God; (2) The activity of God. Does the word “grow” 
in the question, “Does God grow?”, connote a principle of differ- 
entiation whereby the nature of God changes from ignorance to 
knowledge, from insensibility to feeling, from impotence to power? 
If so, why net ask, “Did God have a beginning?” The question 
“Does God grow?” involves the notion of acquirement in perfec- 
tion of nature—a “growing” from less to more in perfection of 
all that constitutes his nature. Now, whatever may be the ac- 
quirements constituting the nature of God at the present moment, 
we can imagine an infinite series of subtractions therefrom to s0 
infinitely a little as to be indistinguishable from non-existence. 

There is no difficulty in the conception of a “growing” God if 
the word “grow” connotes a principle of differentiation whereby, 
not the nature of God, but the activity of God, the directive, 
creative faculty of the nature of God comes more and more (0 
manifestation. 

Let us approach the question “Does God grow?” through the 
question “Does the spirit of man grow?” There are abundant 
data for the assertion that absolutely no phase of man’s earthly 
experience is, or can be, conceived of as a principle of differenti- 
ation whereby any change is effected in the nature of man’s per- 
sonal spirit. It appears that the office of the personal spirit is to 
realize its nature, on the objective side of its reality, through the 
redemption of its body, and its earthly environment. 

The personal spirit of every man has the attribute of “the per- 
sistence of a living holiness”; it is, per se, morally incorruptible. 
“It is the ethical tenacity of my innermost self that is the root of 
the matter,” says Paul; “my innermost self is continually cogni 
zant of the perfection of the law of God. But also I have 4 
‘bodily organism’ that makes itself the performer of so many 
acts of sin.” Not even the spirit of man “grows” the attribute of 
holiness—that spirit “cleaves to its divine original”; it is evéf 
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struggling to create cerebral centers responsive to its behests, thus 
achieving, through its agency, through its activity, the redemption 
of the body from the “mind of the flesh.” All limitations, all im- 
perfections attributed to the spirit of man are without reality; 
these are merely reflections of the impingement of its perfect at- 
tributes against man’s “bodily organism”; even as an imperfect 
mirror distorts one’s physical features. Likewise, the conception 
of a finite God subsists upon a human-world-ground. 

The “knowledge” of man’s spirit is absolutely independent ot 
objective education. A monumental mass of data is on record to 
sustain this proposition. Instance: Under the date of 1653 
George Fox has written in his autobiography : 

“Great openings I have had from the Lord, not only of divine 
and spiritual matters, but also of outward things relating to civil 
government. Being one day in Swathmore hall when Judge Fell 
and Justice Benson were talking of the news of the parliament 
then sitting (called the long parliament) I was moved to tell them 
before that day two weeks the parliament should be broken up, 
and the speaker plucked out of his chair. And that day two 
weeks Justice Benson told Judge Fell that now he saw that 
George was a true prophet, for Oliver had broken up the parlia- 
ment.” 

There you have a “leak” from the “cosmic reservoir” of Fox’s 
personal spirit’s knowledge caught by his objective mental proc- 
esses. To use Oliver Wendell Holmes’ characterization of such 
phenomena—the knowledge was to Fox “delivered like a prepaid 
parcel, laid at the door of consciousness like a foundling in a 
basket.” 

A man “grows” not by his experience constituting a principle 
of differentiation whereby a change is made in the nature of his 
spirit; he “grows” as his spirit, true to its divine original, achieves 
chjectivity. Only in this sense can we give an affirmative reply to 
the question, “Does God grow?” 

Jericho Center, Vt. Rosert G. McLeop. 
Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: The writer of the article in a recent issue maintains that 
‘God grows” in experience and in fact, from time to time, as men 
do. Will he kindly tell us how a being, infinite in all the per- 
fections of his being—in love, in wisdom and in truth—can grow 
beyond that which is originally infinite? A proposition of that 
kind would make God laugh, and all the angels. 


Wilton, Maine. A. F. Bearp. 


Speaking of the Lutherans 
Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I was deeply interested in the able article which ap- 
peared in the Christian Century two weeks ago on the subject 
of the Lutheran denomination viewed from the outside. For the 
reason that I have lived in several towns where that church 
is represented, and have seen it from all sides at close range. 
I feel drawn to set down a few things I know. The chief thing 
it which they differ from other Christian churches is in the 
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AT HOME IN THE BIBLE 


By T. H. DARLOW, author of Holy Ground,” “Via Sacra,” etc. 


Dr. J. D. Jones in the British Weekly writes: “If a preach- 
er wants to know how mighty and yet how delicate a weapon 
the Scripture can be, let him turn to Mr. Darlow's book. It 
is the kind of book I should like to put inte the hands of all 
young preachers to help them to realize how deep a well the 
Bible is, and to show them, as they start their ministerial ca- 
reer, what preaching ought to be. For the book deals with 
the great and central things of our Gospel, and it deals with 
these great things in a great way. But it is not a book for 
preachers only: it is a book for all Christian people. The 
length of the chapters makes them admirably suited to devo- 
tional reading, and every one who loves the written Word will 
find ‘a feast of fat things’ in the chapters of this book which 
that Word has inspired.” 


Price, $2.00, plus 12 cents postage 
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matter of intolerance and bigotry. They only are right; they 
enly preach the true gospel; their church is the only true 
church; if one gets to heaven it must be through their church. 

I heard all these claims set forth by one of their scholarly 
ministers in the state of Michigan. This particular minister re- 
fused to take part in a great town demonstration, giving as a 
reason that the church where the great service was to be held 
might get something out of it. The Lutherans in that town 
were forbidden going to services of other churches. 

Keene Valley, N. Y. SaMvUEL BULLEN, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Lifting the Lights* 


E have been studying ten men and four women. As 

WV we contemplate them we are impressed by the fact 

that they serve us best by inspiring faith in the high- 
est qualities and the hope of success. Sometimes we see God 
dimly, sometimes the voices that call us on seem far away; 
it is then that the apostles, the prophets, the saints stand out 
to prove the values of righteousness and of unselfish service. 

One morning, in Estes Park, Colorado, I looked out of my 
cottage and Long’s Peak was gone. I had become accws- 
tomed to looking first to that great, brown mountain as the: 
very center of the earth. Each day I had found it there domi- 
nating the whole scene, but now it was gone. All the world 
seemed flat, dull, uninteresting—a dense fog obliterated the 
mountain. After a while the mist thinned until the massive 
mountain was dimly visible and by noon all the fog had melted 
away and the peak stood out clear, distinct, dominant—my 
world was right again. These outstanding lives that we have 
been studying help us to see God and to trust in him. 

Joseph Fort Newton in his “Living Masters of the Pulpit” 
has this to say about Dr. Hutton: “What a sermon Dr. Hut- 
ton preached in the City Temple yesterday, both for its elo- 
quence and its appropriateness! He dealt with ‘The Tempta- 
tion,’ that is, the one temptation which sums up all others, 
including that of the minister, to which he alluded with illum- 
inative understanding. What is the ‘great temptation’ faced 
by Jesus in the wilderness and escaped by none of the sons 
of men? It is the cynical spirit, by which we are sorely tried 
these days, and will be more terribly tried later, because it 
haunts all high moods. Subtly, artfully, it seeks to lower, 
somehow, the lights of the soul—to slay the ideals, to betray 
and deliver us to base-mindedness. Satan, said the preacher, 
is the base-minded spirit; he is the denier, as God is the Af- 
firmer, within our souls.” 

What Dr. Hutton was able to do here in some degree, that 
the good and great of the New Testament accomplish notably. 
They overcome cynicism with a warm faith; they slay doubt 
with the sword of the spirit; they dispel gloom by the radiance 
of their faces, like Stephen's. For this reason it has done 
us good to dwell with these worthies, even for a brief time. 
John the Baptist keys up our failing courage; Mary, blessed 
Mother of our Lord, renews our confidence in women; Peter 
leads u$ into love of the Master; John convinces us that we 
can be transformed into his likeness; Matthew teaches us the 
correct use of time and talent; Mary Magdalene and ‘the sisters 
Mertha'and Mary win our hearts into new loyalties to Christ; 
Stephen fires our consecration even unto death; Barnabas in- 
creases our generosity; Paul shows us how a sinner may be- 
come a saint; Mark helps us to see how a quitter may become 
a solid disciple; Luke comes forward to strengthen all good 
doctors in self-sacrifice; Timothy stands as an example to all 
preachers. Together they drive out our cynicism and lift the 
lights of our souls. 

Joun R. Ewers. 


*Sept. 30. Review lesson. Suggested reading Heb. 11:18-16, 39, #0. 





NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


American Churchmen in 
the Holy Land 

A group of American churchmen 
went to the holy land this summer to 
hold conferences with the leaders of the 
Orthodox church. The subjects about 
which most interest developed were church 
unity, the preservation of the holy places 
and cooperation in humanitarian work. In 
the American group were Rey. Samuel 
McCrea Cavert, general secretary of the 
Federal Council of churches, Rev. Charles 
ii. Boymton, of the General Theological 
seminary, Rev. C. H. Emmons, a promi- 
nent Universalist divine of Los Angeles 
and Rev. Charles D. Emerson, pastor of 
North Woodward Congrcgational church 
of Detroit. This group of men have 
visited Greece, Turkey, Syria and Palestine 
and have conferred with the Greck metro- 
politan and Catholic bishop at Athens, 
the Greek and Armenian patriarchs at 
Constantinople, Damascus and Jerusalem 
is well as many officials of lesser rank. 
The American group visited the various 
orphanages of the aear cast relief which 
ire located in stategic places im the holy 
land. These are to be found in Jerusalem, 
tethichem, Nazareth, Philippi, Corinth and 
serea. 


Report Religious Destitution 
in the Northwest 

During June and July a group of home 
mission secretaries have been visiting a 
number of states im the Northwest study- 
ing the religious needs of this section. 
The deputation was headed by Dr. 
Lemuel Call Barnes. He was accompanied 
by Dr. E. M. Halkiday, De. A. J. Mont- 
zomery, Dr. C. E. Vermilya, Dr. Edward 
Laird Mills, Dr. W. C. Embardt and Dr. 
George M. Hillerman. Lutheran and 
Episcopal officials were im the fist. While 
some overlapping was discovered, the sec- 
retaries assert that there is reaf religious 
destitution in many sections of the North- 
west. An effort is bemg made to make 
every denominatioa rcesponsfife for a sec- 
tion of the field. and thus eveatually pro- 
vide for the religious welfare of all the 
people. 


President Coolidge First 
Congregationalist President 

President Harding was the first Bap- 
tist president and the Witness, an Epis- 
copal journal, states that President Cal- 
vin Coolidge is the first Congregational 
president in the history of the nation. 
“Eight of the presidents have been 
Episcopalians — Washington, Madison, 
Monroe, Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Pierce 
and Arthur. Seven presidents have been 
Presbyterians; four Unitarians; two 
Dutch Reformed; one Baptist, one Dis- 
ciple; while Thomas Jefferson is listed 
as a liberal in religious belief.” 


Congregational Pulpit Supplied 
by Episcopal Rector 

In some sections of the country the 
ritualistic churches and the free churches 
are closer together than im ethers. Rev. 
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C. L. Williams, of Norwich, Conn., not 
only provides the Episcopal service in his 
own service, but each Sunday drives ten 
miles to Columbia to hold service in the 
Congregational church. The latter church 
is without a minister. 


Reconciling Canadian Presbyterian 
Churches to Changed Order 

The task of Christian leadership in 
Canada this year is to reconcile the Pres- 
byterian churches to the new order creat- 
ed by the organization of the United 
Church of Canada. These churches may 
in many instances be allowed to call 
themselves by their old names, adding only 
“in affiliation with the United Church of 
Canada.” The old book of praise will be 
used, and in the organization of the local 
church, the Presbyterians suffer no change 
since the united church has _ virtually 
adopted their methods. 


Congregationalist Becomes 
Reformed Professor of Theology 

The Reformed Church Thealogical 
Seminary called Rev. E. S. Worcester, 
pastor of First Congregational church of 
3ellows Falls, Vt., as its professor of 
systematic theology some months age. The 
call occasioned sharp debate in the su- 
preme judicatory of the denomination, but 
he secured a constitutional majority. He 
only recently became pastor of this 
church and he will be given a year in which 
to terminate his relationships with the 
church before going to New Brunswick, 
N. J., to assume his new position. In the 
meantime an instructor will serve as sub- 
stitute at the seminary. 


Catholics Would Establish 
Chairs at Oxford 


Roman Catholic authorities throughout 
the world are being aroused to the need of 
providing more adequate university facil- 
ities for their people. Cardinal Bourne 
of England is just now insisting that a 
Catholic college shall be founded in Eng- 
land, and located preferably at Oxford. 
This university was in its beginnings 
Roman Catholic, though for a long time 
it has been under Anglican control. As 
the administration has broadened, Free 
church people were allowed to found col- 
leges, and it is said that a Roman Catholic 
college would be welcomed. 


Will Counteract 
Revolution of Lenine 

The national federated evangelistic as- 
sociation has set up permanent quarters at 
Lake Geneva, Wis. At a recent meeting 
of prominent ministers at Lake Geneva 
recently the following question was form- 
ulated: “Will the evangelical churches of 
America and Europe stand listless and 
see the ideas of Lenine and Trotzky en- 
circle the earth, or shall we accept the 
final challenge and start a counter move- 
ment that will eventually result in a world 
revival of true religion?” Among the men 
reported as hacking the new movement 
are the followine: John Jacob Arnold, 
Bishop William Burt, Bishop S. C. Brey- 





fogel, evangelist W. E. Biederwolf, Rey, 
A. Z. Conrad, President Ozora S. Dayis 
Rev. A. C Dixon, Rex. Howard Agnew 
Johnston, Rev. Johnston Myers, Rey. 
Arthur J. Moore, Rev. J. H. Patterson, 
Rev. E. W. Petticord, Rev. Charles Ff, 
Scheaffer, Joseph M. Steele, Rev. F. F 
Shannon and Rev. John Timothy Stone. 
The general secretary is Rev. James 
Henry Larson. 


World Court Week 
in November 

The commission on international justice 
and good-will of the Federal Council of 
churches in cooperation with the Amer. 
ican council of the world alliance for ip. 
ternational friendship through the 
churches appointed November 11 as world 
court Sunday. On that day the pulpits of 
America will ring with a demand that the 
United States do something about sub. 
stituting law for war. In the literature 
being sent out this appeal is made: “At 
the coming session of congress the senate 
will have to decide whether or not the 
United States shall accept that proposition 
and become one of the supporting member- 
nations of the court. On that decision 
will depend to a large degree the future 
relations of the United States to the other 
nations of the world. Shall the United 
States stand for a world-order in which 
international justice shall be based on law 
and reason? Or for a world-order in 
which, as hitherto, each sovereign nation 
shall be largely a law unto itself? The 
question of American membership in the 
court is in no sense a partisan issue.” 


Archbishop Soderblom Touring 
the United States 

The ecclesiastical event of the month 
is the visit of Archbishop Soderblom of 
Sweden to the United States. He has 
speaking engagements under the na- 
tional Lutheran council, the Federal 
Council of churches, the Church peace 
union, the American Scandinavian 
foundation and Harvard university. He 
is an advocate of Christian unity by the 
process of working together at common 
tasks. “We of the evangelical faith,” 
he says, “have to consider three propo 
sitions in our efforts to unite the Chris- 
tian churches for the good of the shat- 
tered world. The first way is that of 








Religion and the 
Future Life 


E. Hershey Sneath, Editor; chapters by 
Professors Frantz Boas, J. H Breast- 
ed, Morris Jastrow, L B Paton, B. 
W Bacon, F C Porter, and others. 
Dr. Sneath remarks in the closing 

chapter of the hook: “One cannot study 
the history of religions without heing 
profoundly impressed by the fact that 
belief In the sonl’s aurvivnl after death 
seems to he almost universal.” 


Price, $*.00, plus 14 cents postece 
The Christian Century Press 
508 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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the Roman Catholic church, and means 
that we must align ourselves with the 
Roman hierarchy and acknowledge the 
gvereignty of the Pope. The second 
way is for the Church of Rome to rec- 
nize, with us, that there is true salva- 
tion and spiritual unity in the manifold 
jorms of the evangelical faith. The 
Roman church as such will not join with 
ys yet in our belief. We cannot join 
with them under their conditions. The 
nly remaining way is a union of all the 
‘hurches, based on charitable mutual 
gnderstanding, respect and hearty co- 
peration.” 


Ministers Loan Books 

to Public Library 

The ministers of Eau Claire, Wis., re- 
ently became convinced that their fellow 
citizens did not read the live religious 
yoks. They went through their shelves 
ind picked out some of the best volumes 
and turned them over to the public li- 
wary of the city for a limited period. 
The wide circulation of the books brought 
, revelation to many who had thought the 
public lacked interest in such reading 
matter. Prominent in this enterprise was 
Rev. E. G. Rave, pastor of First Presby- 
rian church and Rev. Frank Wilson, 
Episcopal rector, who is author of “Com- 
non Sense Religion.” 


Young Friends Send Message 
to Enemy Countries 

The board of young Friends’ activities 
recently held a general conference at 
Richmond, Ind. Dr. Hertha Kraus 
spoke before this conference. One of 
1 actions of the conference was to send 
creetings to the youth of Germany and 
\ustria. In the message are these 
vords: “The clouds which darkened 
r minds during the war period are 
reaking away and we see how impos- 
ble it is to judge men in groups. We 
re convinced that every nation has 
nned grievously and our pride in Amer- 
ais humbled when we think of our 
are in the misunderstanding and sus- 
cion, At the same time there are some 
n every group who are seeking untir- 
ngly to build a world of love and truth. 
Ve believe with you that only in the 
wmmest expression of love in the life of 
uch individual, that love supremely 
lanifested in the life of Jesus, can a 
w world of right and brotherhood be 


rh 


Baptists Must Collect 
Millions 

The Southern Baptist convention has 
t itself the task of getting in the re- 
ander of its seventy-five million dol- 
‘t fund by Christmas. The amount col- 
lected at the last report was $44,003,- 
"5.70, which leaves a good sum still out. 
he whole denomination is now being 
ganized to achieve this result. 


New Organization 
Fights Organs 


It ic not 


imerica 


commonly known that in 
many of our denominations 
vere formerly opposed to the use of in- 
‘rumental music in worship. This point 
" view is now confined to relatively 
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small denominations such as the Free 
Methodists and conservative Disciples. 
The Witness committee of Pittsburgh 
is an organization formed to fight the 
pagan innovation of worshipping God 
with a machine. It has leaflets on “The 
voice of the ages against instruments in 
the worship of God” and “Instrumental 
music a corruption of New Testament 
worship.” . 


Presbyterians Speak Out 
on Industrial Issue 

Dr. John McDowell, secretary of the 
Presbyterian board of national missions, 
sent to the pastors and churches of his 
denomination a labor day message which 
was widely read among these churches. 
He challenged the Christian status of 
much that now goes on in American in- 
dustrial operations. He said: “So long 
as the church is faithful to the teachings 
of Christ, it must measure the industrial 
order in terms of the spirit and thought 
of Christ. The church as the body of 
Christ must be the swiftest of all organ- 
izations to challenge whatever conditions 
cripple and dishonor life, whether those 
conditions be the grinding poverty at the 
bottom or the unnatural and corrupting 
profligacy of undue wealth at the top. 
If the management of industry in our 
day is so conducted that it ignores the 
value of human cooperation and con- 
firms men in bitter antagonisms, the spir- 
it of Christ in the church must challenge 
these conditions, not chiefly because of 
the material waste and wreckage which 
they may entail, but because of their 
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hurt to the divine possibilities of human 
souls. Men everywhere are coming to 
see that industrial questions and con 
tentions are most perplexing, and that 
without religion they cannot be solved. 
In view of this fact it is the imperative 
duty of the church to challenge industry 
to bring the interests of all the partici- 
pating groups, labor, capital, manage- 
ment, and the public, into right relation 
to the welfare of the whole community.’ 


Social Problem Prominent at 
National Council 

The National Council of Congrega 
tional churches, which mects at Spring 
field, Mass., October 16-23, has for one 
of its most mteresting topics the prob- 
lem of the Christianization of modern 
industrial relationships. We quote from 
the report of the commission on social 
service of the church: “The questions 
with which the social service commission 
inevitably deals are those which touch 
individuals in the most intimate con 
cerns of life. ‘There is a sensitiveness 
on social questions which easily creates 
discord and division, and there is always 
the danger that the church will blink so 
cial problems for the sake of a fatuous 
and inconsequential peace. More and 
more the individual is being lost in the 
social mass; and while Christianity re 
gards society as an organization of indi 
viduals, the ultimate object of which is 
the development of the human spirit im 
preparation for the kingdom of God, the 
interactions and the interrelations of men 
in society today often make them the 
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Toward a United Church 


Many creeds seem to melt together in the great 


hymns of Christian experience. 
hymn cannot be sectarian. It belongs to all Christ's 
disciples. From many sources, far separated eccle- 
siastically, there comes one voice of common praise 


It is this perception of a united church existing underneath 
the denominational order, a church united in praise, in aspira- 
tion and in experience, and expressing its unity in these 
glorious hymns, that brought about the compilation and pub- 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and 
Herbert L. Willett - 


Have you seen this book? Ask for returnable copy without 
delay and consider it for adoption in your congregation this 
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victims of forces which they are power- 
less to control or overcome. This con- 
dition calls for social conscience, for a 
sensitive concern for the weak, for the 
exploited, and for the submerged.” 


Japan Disaster Makes Church 
People Apprehensive 

Because of the earthquake and fire 
which have wiped out hundreds of 
thousands of people in Japan, the vari- 
ous mission boards of the United States 
have been apprehensive for the safety 
of their missionaries in that country. 
The Disciples have a half million dollars 
worth of property in Tokio and have not 
yet heard whether it survived the recent 
ordeal. They have cabled their mission- 
aries ten thousand dollars to be used as 
an emergency fund. The _ Episcopal 
church lost its property in Tokio, but 
all missionaries are safe. The property 
destroyed includes St. Luke's hospital, 
two schools, the cathedral, seven 
churches in various parts of the city and 
sixteen residences, including that of the 
bishop. The Southern Presbyterians an- 
nounce that their missionaries are safe. 


W. H. Anderson Defies 
Governor of New York 

Rev. William H. Anderson, who 1s 
now under indictment in New York state 
in connection with his administration of 
the Anti-Saloon league of that state, has 
issued a public letter to Governor Smith 
defying that official to go on with the 
prosecution to the bitter end. Mr. An- 
derson promises to tell the legislative in- 
vestigating committee, which has also 
been put on his trail, a great many 
things that they are not seeking to know. 
Mr. Anderson's attorney was recently 
refused access to the legal documents in 
connection with the indictment of the 
secretary, though the judge in the case 
has uniformly granted other alleged of- 
fenders, including burglars and thieves, 
access to the indictment record. 


Baptist Church Puts on 
Community Program 

Tabernacle Baptist church of Waco, 
Tex., which has a congregation of two 
thousand working people, has recently 
completed its new temple, dedicating it 
on September 14. On Friday evenings 
this fall some of the most eminent speak- 
ers of the southland will speak in the 
tabernacle on themes that relate to the 
application of the Christian gospel to 
modern life. Travel lectures and ad- 
dresses of an educational sort will be 
utilized as well. The equipment of this 
church now provides for a Sunday school 
of two thousand children. 


Quakers Will Continue to Work 
Among Children of Russia 

The Quakers will be in Russia for 
some time yet, carrying on their work 
among the children of that land. There 
are many waifs roaming about Russia 
in semi-starvation. These must not only 
be fed, but educated to self-support. It 
is said that crime and prostitution are 
growing among the youth of that land. 
In a recent letter from the headquarters 
in Russia comes this statement: “All 
the forces of the state have been mobil- 
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ized to fight this calamity, but they are 
insufficient. The functfoning children’s 
institutions are unable to accommodate 
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the whole army of homeless children 
and the funds to open new ones are lack. 
ing. The functioning children’s instity. 


Disciples Gather At Colorado Springs 


BOUT 2,000 persons made up the 

attendance at the International 
Convention of Disciples of Cirist held 
at Colorado Springs, Colo., Sept. 3-9. 
These attendants are not delegates in 
any formal or representative sense, they 
bring no credentials and represent only 
themselves as individuals, though in a 
mass meeting they vote on all the re- 
ports and policies of the denominational 
agencies, and all other matters that may 
come before the convention. A certain 
check upon their action exists in the 
form of a large “Committeee of Recom- 
mendations,” more than 100 in number, 
appointed by the various state conven- 
tions of the United States anij the pro- 
vincial conventions of Canada. This 
committee is a truly democratic organ 
of the denomination, but its power is 
only advisory and its recommendations 
may be over-ruled by the mass meeting. 
The mass meeting was note quite so 
large as a year ago, and considerably 
smaller than the normal attendance of 
recent years. The beautiful new mu- 
nicipal auditorium, seating about 2,500 
persons, which had been opened only 
the week previous, proved to be an ideal 
place for the services. Smalier confer- 
ences and group meetings were held in 
the First Baptist and First Presbyterian 
churches nearby, as well as the First 
Christian church. 

An innovation this year was the hold- 
ing of an evangelistic conference for two 
days in advance of the regular conven- 
tion. This event was in charge of Rev. 
Jesse Bader, a secretary of the United 
Missionary Society. It gave ample op- 
portunity for the preaching of old-time 
revival sermons and the discussion of 
methods. The convention proper con- 
sisted of a series of sermons dealing 
with the reports of the various depart- 
ments of the United Christian Mission- 
ary society and listening to addresses 
in promotion of their several causes. 
The financial statement of this society 
showed total receipts of $2,912,157.18, 
a gain of $209,426.42 over the previous 
year. The Sunday schools gave $379,- 
622,46, churches, $599,814.94, and wo- 
men’s societies $576,420.22. Over $250,- 
000 was received from the various mis- 
sion fields. The collection of old pledges 
made to the Men and Millions Move- 
ment was unexpectedly good, over $100,- 
000 having been received. The remain- 
der of the receipts came from individual 
gifts, World Call subscriptions, bequests, 
etc. This entire sum of nearly $3,000,- 
000 was divided among foreign missions, 
home missions, church erection, the or- 
phans and aged, ministerial relief and 
religious education. The church erec- 
tion department reported a permanent 
fund of $1,866,513.21 on hand for use 
in making loans to new churches. The 
department of the ministry aided in the 


support, of 300 aged ministers and mis- 
sionaries. Its recently launched insur. 
ance system already has enrolled nearly 
1,000 ministers and the department ex- 
pects soon to undertake a campaign to 
raise a permanent fund of several million 
dollars to supplement and endow the 
insurance system. The world member- 
ship of the Disciples was reported to be 
1,378,000, a net gain during the year of 
68,000. There were 3,340 baptisms on 
foreign fields. 

The golden jubilee of the women’s or- 
ganization comes in 1924. Intensive ac- 
tivities are being set going to realize 
an aim of 500 new local societies of 
women, 50,000 new members, $1,000,000 
as a special pubilee gift for 50 needed 
buildings for all departments of the 
United Society, at home and in foreign 
lands, and 50,000 new subscribers to 
World Call, the official magazine of St. 
Louis headquarters. The general con- 
vention of next year will be held mn 
Cleveland, Ohio being the state in 
which the woman’s organization origi- 
nated fifty years ago. 

Rev. T. W. Grafton otf Indianapolis 
was president of the International Con- 
vention and delivered his official address 
on Tuesday evening. Dr. R. H. Miller 
of Kansas City made an address on 
Wednesday evening, interpreting the re- 
lation of the United Society to the 
denominational life. A number of mis- 
sionaries were present and made short 
talks, among them Rev. E. K. Higdon 
of the Philippines and Dr. Royal J. Dye 
from Africa. The session devoted to 
social service was presided over by Dr. 
Alva W. Taylor and addressed by Gov- 
ernor Sweet of Colorado, who spoke 
with conviction and insight on “A Valid 
Christianity for Today.” The return oi 
President Charles T. Paul of the Col- 
lege of Missions from a year's visit to 
oriental lands was made memorable by 
a short but great address on the chang- 
ing aspects of the missionary adventure. 
Throughout the convention there was 
hardly a ripple of difference of opinion. 
Some apprehension had been expressed 
lest the Social Service and Christian 
Unity organizations might suffer harsh 
treatment when their modest turn came 
on the program, but all such fears 
proved to be without foundation. Bishop 
Meade of the Methodist church spoke 
at the concluding sermon Sunday night, 
which followed the usual mass communt- 
ion service on Sunday afternoon. 

The officers of the United Christian 
Missionary society were continued. Rev. 
H. B. McCormick of Detroit was added 
to the secretarial force in the department 
of promotion. Rev. A. E. Cory, well- 
known missionary leader and now a pas 
tor in Kinston, N. C., was made presi- 
dent of the International convention for 
next year. 
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tions, which provide asylum for over a 
million orphans, are experiencing acute 
need in proper dietetic feeding, clothes, 
underwear and equipment.” 


Chautauqua Closes a 
Brilliant Season 

Some of the nation’s most able talent 
has appeared on the platform at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., this year. People of many 
denominations form the constituency of 
the mother Chautauqua. The Methodists 
led this year with 1,877, the Presbyteri- 
ans following closely with 1,552. Other 
denominations were represented as fol- 
lows: Baptists, 506; Disciples, 368; 
Lutheran, 315; Congregational, 340; 
Unitarians, 141; United Presbyterian, 
135. Several hundred ministers, mission- 
aries and other leading church people 
were present this year. 


Loan Library Proves 
a Success 

During the past year a loan library 
for the use of the Disciples ministers of 
Illinois was established by the Illinois 
Christian missionary society through a 
gift of Rev. Charles Reign Scoville. 
About two hundred volumes were placed 
at the service of the Disciples ministers. 
That the service is appreciated is shown 
by the fact that more than a hundred 
volumes a month are mailed from the 
headquarters office. It is planned to ex- 
tend the collection of books which are 
primarily evangelistic to include many 
volumes which touch other phases of the 
minister's work 


Revival to Be Started in 

Unitarian Church 

The conversion experience of Philip 
Cabot, a scion of one of the proudest 
families of Boston, has been given to 
the public recently in an article in the 
Atlantic Monthly. He is a member of 
King’s chapel, the first Episcopal church 
n America to be organized, but which 
became Unitarian in faith a century ago. 
Mr. Cabot has been made chairman of 
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the executive committee of this church 
and one of the plans for the coming win- 
ter months is the promotion of a deeper 
religious spirit in his community. A 
special budget of fifteen thousand dol- 
lars has been provided with which to 
bring in special. speakers, some of the 
very finest that America affords. These 
are representatives of many denomina- 
tions. The list of preachers and speak- 
ers who are to occupy the pulpit of 
King’s chapel beginning in October in- 
clude representatives of the Baptist de- 
nomination, the Congregational, the 
Episcopal, the Methodist, the Disciples, 
the Presbyterian, the Unitarian, the Uni- 
versalist and the Friends. The individu- 
als who have been invited, practically all 
of whom have accepted, include Dr. L. 
P. Jacks of Oxford, Dr. Hugh Black of 
New York, the Rev. A. H. Bradford of 
Providence, Bishop McConnell of Pitts- 
burgh, Dr. Horace Westwood of Toledo, 
Prof. T. G. Soares of Chicago, Prof. F. 
F. Fenn of Harvard, Dr. Cornelius F. 
Woelfkin of New York, Dr. Oscar Mau- 
rer of New Haven, Bishop E. M. Hughes 
of Boston, the Rev. J. H. Lothrop of 
Brooklyn, Dr. W. C. Bitting of St. Louis, 
Dr. E. S. Hodgkin of New Bedford, Dr. 
F. W. Perkins of Lynn, Dr. W. P. Mer- 
rill of New York, Principal R. Bruce 
Taylor of Queen’s University, Dr. Peter 
Ainslie of Baltimore, Dr. Griffin of Phil- 
adelphia, the Rev. Frederick M. Eliot of 
St. Paul, Dr. Rufus M. Jones of Phila- 
delphia, Dr. Richard Roberts of Mon- 
treal, Dr. James Gordon Gilkie of Spring- 
field, Dr. Nightingale of London, Dr. 
John H. Finley, Dr. G. G. Atkins of De- 
troit and the Rev. Howard Melish of 
Brooklyn. 


Publicity Director Finds 
Wrong Kind of Advertising 

Churches might well be surprised if 
they knew at all times what impression 
their publicity matter made upon the 
general public. Walter I. Clarke, pub- 
licity director of the Presbyterian 
church, makes the following observation 
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which is of interest: “On a recent bus 
ride along a leading boulevard in a large 
American city I noticed that we passed 
many churches, and that in almost every 
instance the front of the church bore a 
large sign advertising the undertaker of 
the parish. This was the most conspicu- 
ous feature of these churches. Each edi- 
fice struck a note of death. No church 
sounded a dominant keynote of life. To 
my mind every church ought to display 
a dignified but effective sign advertising 
the church’s chief business. If it is also 
necessary to advertise the lesser though 
important duty of caring for the dead, 
then that ought to be subordinated to the 
greater relations that the church bears to 
the physical and spiritual life of the peo- 
ple. A live sign for every church is a 
good if not a necessary thing, in these 
days of modern ideas in promotion, and 
each church ought to supplement such 
announcements at its edifice with paid 
display advertising ip the newspapers.” 


Southern Baptist Laymen 
Will Go to Memphis 

It is now ten years since the laymen 
of the Southern Baptist denomination 
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DEVOTIONAL 


by putting into your homes the most beau- 
tiful and satisfactory book of personal de- 
vyotion and family worship ever published— 


Che Baily Altar 


By HERBERT L. WILLETT and 

CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
For each day of the year a theme, medi- 
tation, Scripture, poem and prayer. 400 
pages. In two editions: Gift Edition, full 
leather, $2.50 net. Popular Edition, purple 
cloth, $1.50 net. (Add 8 cents postage) 
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Sunday school publication in the field. 
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have held a sectional meeting. Arrange- 
meats have been completed for the as- 
sembling of fifteen hundred faymen in 
Memphis late in February. Some of the 
most eminent men of the denomination 
will be present. Three governors of the 
southland are Baptists and these will be 
invited. Dr. J. T. Henderson is secre- 
tary of the movemeat. Dr. Henderson 
has been secretary of the Baptist lay- 
men’s missionary movement for fifteen 
years, and has been accustomed to hold 
state meetings for missionary purposes 
Committees will be appointed in Septem- 
ver to push the all-south meeting. 


Catholics Hold Conference 
on Rural Life 

The Roman Catholic church ta Amer- 
ica is wide awake on the rclatiou of eco- 
nomic problems to the welfare of the 
hurch. The national Catholic welfare 
council has a social action department 
vhich held an industrial conference in 
Milwaukee last June which received wide 
notice. Announcement is now being 
made of a rural life conference to be held 
in St. Louis in November. Bishop Mul- 
doon of Rockford heads the social action 
cepartment. The proposal to hold a 
rural life conference in St. Louis has the 
warm approval of Archbishop Glennon. 
“his is the first rural life conference ever 
called by the Roman Catholic church. 


An official of the American farm bureau 
stated recently that the Roman Catholic 
officials have shown more interest in the 
wogram of that orwanization than have | 
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Eight Practical Books 
The Men’s Class in Action 
By F. Harvey Morse. A complete an- 
nual for adult class leaders. ($1.50). 


Organizing the Church School 
By H. F. Cope. A masterpiece in its 
fleld. New light on the motive and 
method, organization and management 
of effective Sunday school work. ($1.75) 
The Children’s Six Minutes 
By Bruce S. Wright. Vivid little dis- 
courses to boys and giris. ($1.25). 


Five Minutes With the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Congregation 
By W. H. Walker. Talks to young 
folks of a straightforward, practical 
sort. ($1.25). 


Teli Me a Story of Jesus 
By Mary Stewart. The life of Jesus 
put into thirty-one attractive stories. 
(81.75). 


The Good Samaritan and Other 
Bible Stories Dramatized 


By Edna C. Spencer. Dramatizations 
of the stories of Joseph, Esther, Sam- 
nel, Peter and Paul, among others. 
($1.25). 


Crayon and Character 
By B. J. Griswold. Two 
pages of attractive chalk 
pastors, 


hundred 
talks. For 
supecintendents and teachers. 


By Paul E. Hodlderaft. Supplemental 
pictures for chalk talk use. (75 cts.) 
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the Protestant communions, although 
rural America is chiefly Protestant. 


Gingling College 
Makes Good Growth 

Gingling college, well-known woman's 
college of China, has made rapid strides 
in the eight years of its history. Be- 
ginning with nine students, it enrolled 
cighty-one last year. The new freshman 
class will number forty. The expense of 
conducting the school runs something 
over forty thousand dollars, of which 
over nine thousand is collected on the 
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Continent. 
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THE SPREAD OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


By PAUL HUTCHINSON 


“It is singularly free from bias, and clear in 
its inferences and interpretations, and traces 
the process by which Christianity developed 
from a small sect within the Jewish faith to a 
religion spread throughout the continents.”’ 

—The Christian Advocate 


Ilustrated. Net, $1.50; by mail, $1.65 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
F AITH By JOHN KELMAN 


Six lectures by the eloquent pastor of 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York, the titles being “The Foundations 
of Faith,” “The Basis of Authority,” “The 
Character of God,” “The Incarnate Love,” 
“Means and Ends,” and “‘Where the Faiths 
of Men Meet.” 


Price of book 61.50 plus 10 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 


508 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
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field. The fees of the students 
about twenty per cent of the budget, by: 
with the increasing of the fees and th 
size of the student body, it is hoped tp 
bring this percentage up. The College 
is a union enterprise with a number of 
the evangelical bodies of America par. 
ticipating in its budget and control. 


State Schools 
Need Religion 

The need of religious instruction a 
state universities has been recognized by 
practically all the leading state univegsj. 
ties of the middle west. Twenty of these 
universities are now seeking to locate 
religious schools adjacent to the univer. 





— spreading like wildfire! 
Someone got the idea that Candy 
Mints would easily sell. Everyone 
agreed. So they called on Strong, Cobb & 
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the 320 rolls at 5c a roll. Total re- 
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Church Idea is spreading like wildfire. Enthu- 
siastic endorsements of success sent On request. 
S. S. Classes; Societies; Young People 
everywhere! You can do what so many are 
doing! Send us $9 today and we will sh 
youacaseof “22 Mints” —charges prepaid! 
STRONG, COBB & COMPANY 
442 Central Viaduct, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Just the book you have been wishing 
‘or to put into the bands of your boy and 
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ship, religion, nature, art, etc., ete. This 
book will grow character. 


$1.50, plus 8 cents postage.) 
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The Presence of God 


By W. H. G. HOLMES 


Of this book Bishop Gore says: 
“This is a book from which we may 
drink truth as from a fountain of real 
thought. The writer knews that Chris- 
tianity is a life—it Is the Way—before 
it is a doctrine.” 


$1.00, plus & cents postage 


The Christian Century Press 
508 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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sity campus, to be supported by private nations is growing into a firmly set body Council of churches. The general com- 
heneficence but to be recognized by the amongst men. Help—that is what we mittee met in New York on September 
university. The plan favored precludes are for—help to breathe into it a living 11 to perfect the plans for the conference. 
fenominational propaganda and seeks to soul. It is not ours to handle politically, It is planned to invite civic organizations 
establish religious teachingsupon a broad or even by arbitrament, those great is- 
basis. . sues. It is ours to foster the spirit which 
shall make them be handled Christianly, 
Says Parishes Need that so the fruit of the spirit, the fruit THE GOLDEN RULE 
Business Managers of the God-implanted spirit may be love, IN BUSINESS 
Mr. Louis B. Franklin, vice president joy, peace. It is ours to make that pub- 
ud treasurer of the national council of lic opinion so powerful on Christ’s side 
= the Protestant Episcopal church, has is- that the monstrous arbitrament of war m4 ~~ my wn, ye 
syed a call for four thousand volunteers shall not be used again. | | ings of religion touch the highest peaks of 
red by “9 assist as business managers in install- | | ethical and spiritual grandeur, Dut whee 
yond ing business mnsthods bes parishes ot the Will Make a Drive satan of ry eesnpenathy 
€ -ountry. The home missions council on Law-Breakers more prefitable than any other. A gveeat 
locate sees in this suggestion a good idea for The growing lawlessness in various comes metas Race Se 
meal all Protestant churches. In a recent bul- sections of the country with regard to | CAS, pies BS cits pesiage 
letin, the council declared: “Business the Volstead act has aroused the Chris- | ro 
needs more Christianity and Christianity tian forces of the country to serious ac- | The Christian Century Press 
needs more business. There is less ex- tion. A citizenship conference will be 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
euse for doing God’s work than for do- held in Washington October 14-16, | 
ing other work in this manner.” called by the commissions on temperance 
and councils of churches of the Federal 
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Developments in 
Nash Clothing Factory —$$_______ 


The Christian world has been much PROMPT ACTION 


interested in the clothing factory headed | WANTED—Useful firsthand reminiscences of will be necessary to secure space in ome °f 
by Arthur Nash of Cincinnati. He has D L M O O D Y tBe dormitories of 

recently announced that the price of his We wish to aie bona fide firsthand w pence 

‘lothing will not be advanced this seas- published records of incidents and iaaaiaben WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE 
on, although woolen cloth is higher than | connected with D. L. Moody Tel your story FULTON, MISSOURI. 

formerly. A minimum wage for inex- | as briefly a8 possible and mail to The college for young women leaving home 


perienced women workers is set at fifty for the first time. Expenses very reasen- 
cents an hour. The hours of labor for RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK able. 


n ‘ cial N pee 
women have been reduced below the The official Northfield magazine) 


standards of any other industry,in the E. Northfield, Massachusetts, U. S. A. ——— 
United States 
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Archbishop of Canterbury we SeneNES, Rex 2 
on the League 

This summer, at the first meeting of 
the British council of the world alliance 
for promoting international friendship * e 
through the churches, held in London, | he Meanin of Ba tism 
the Archbishop of Canterbury linked the g 
aim of the world alliance with the league 


of sations as follows: °The league of By CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
Editor The Christian Century 
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as well as religious organizations. Ac- 
curate information will be sought with 
regard to the actual conditions and a 
program of action will be adopted, per- 
haps carrying out a suggested plan of 
holding state conferences as well as the 
national conference. 


Friends Declare Against 
Versailles Treaty 

The Versailles treaty was considered 
by the recent yearly meeting of the re- 
ligious society of Friends of Great Brit- 
ain. They took an unequivocal position 
in favor of the revision of the treaty. 
They indicted the Versailles treaty for 
fastening militarism upon Europe, de- 
stroying the will to peace and increas- 
ing the spirit of revenge. Their meeting 
makes the further pronouncement: “On 
financial, economic and political grounds 
the treaty of Versailles has been ar- 
raigned. We, however, are burdened 
chiefly with its fundamental immorality. 
The first consideration for the framers 
should have been to relieve the common 
suffering of the peoples rather than to 
incre-se the power of victor states. It 
wr, wrong to exclude the conquered 
‘rom the peace conference, wrong to im- 
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pute sole guilt and to extort an admis- 
sion of that guilt by the weapon of star- 
vation, and it was wrong to ignore the 
promise of better terms to a democratic 
Germany. The treaty is morally invalid 
because many of its provisions, unjust in 
themselves, are a breach of the terms on 
which the central powers laid down their 
arms.” 


Garrett Biblical Institute 
Buildings Near Completion 

Garrett Biblical institute buildings at 
Evanston, Ill., are now nearing comple- 
tion and will constitute one of the hand- 
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somest seminary plants of the entire 
country. This theological institution j, 
one of the foremost in supplying the 
Methodist ministry of the country. The 
seminary is now on the quarterly sys. 
tem, with a summer quarter as well as 
the three quarters during the ordinary 
academic year. The total number of 
graduates for the past year were eighty-six, 




















ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER 
} is known all over the country. 
Thousands of churches find 
economy in using them. Write 
for particulars. 


The Zephyr Electric Organ Blower Co. 
Orrville, Ohio. Dept. A. 
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Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology 


An undenominational school which 
has usually from fifteen to twenty de- 
nominations represented in its attend- 
ance. 


Connected with a large college. 


College graduation required for ad- 
mission. 


Research its teaching method. 


New year opens September 19th, 1923. 


Address the Dean, Oberlin, Ohio 


CITIZEN, Jr. 


By CLARA EWING ESPEY 


Author of 
“The Possible You,”’ “‘Leaders of Girls.” 


It applies, in a very unique way, 
the teachings of the Christian re- 
lizion to the daily life of boys and 
girls of about twelve years of age. 


Net, $1.25; by mail, $1.35 
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Rally Day to Easter 


The Period of Intensive Work for the Pastor 


VER twenty thousand successful Protestant pastors now look 
to The Expositor each month for dependable assistance. 


As usual these Expositor Preachers will find in the forthcoming October 
issue plans and methods for a successful program for the new church year, besides 
material for October events, such as 


Decision Day 
Missionary Sunday 


with an unusual lot of fine illustrations 


In addition to the regular helpful departments in every issue, there are special 
articles by religious leaders, and many others of unusual value. 


We list a few scheduled for October: 
Drama Sermon—“ Paul, The Premier Apostle.”’ 


‘‘Practical Church Advertising,’’ by S. P. Wright. 


The best available heip 


which every minister needs for his year’s church publicity. 
**The Fine Art of Making Pastoral Calis,’’ by Rev. John Scotford. 


“‘Building Up An Evening Congregation.”’ 
methods which bring results. 


A leading minister tells definite 


“‘Pagans of the Pew,’’ by Rev. D. O. Hopkins. 


Send $1.00 now for four months, or $3.00 for a year, with a $1.00 book free. 


The Expositor 


Founded in 1899 by F. M. Barton 


709 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 











Church Seating, Pulpits, Communion 
Tables, Hymn Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, Choir 
fronts, Bible Stands, Book Racks, Cup 
Holders, etc. 


GLOBE FURNITURE CO. 


19 Park Place, Northville, Mich. 











NEW YORK Central Christian Obureh, | 


Finis 8. Idleman, Pastor, 142 W. 3ist a. | 
Kindly notify about removals to New York 











“*Evolution and Religion” 


By Atrrep Westey Wisuart. D.D. 


Five sermons, neatly printed, bound in 
paper cover, fifty cents. (Postage, 2c). 
Dealing with liberal and orthodox views 
of science, religion and the Bible. 


“In all respects, one of the sanest, most 
scholarly and at the same time genuinely 
religious statements I have seen on this 
subject. I wish every young man and 
woman having trouble on 

might read it.’"—Professor E. 
Department of Biology, Princeton Univer- 
sity. 


Address Secretary, Fountain St. Bap- 
tist Church, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Great Modern Sermons 
Edited by HOBART BD. McKEEHAN 


Sermons by Dean Inge, Dean E. W. 
Barnes, 8. Parkes Cadman, Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, George A. Gordon, Newell 
Dwight Hillis, John A. Hutton, Charles 
E. Jefferson, Joseph Fort Newton, Fred- 
erick F. Shannon, F. W. Norwood, David 
James Burrell and John Kelman. 


$1.50, plus 10 cents postage 


The Christian Century Press 


508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Now out in a new edition, at 75 cents 


TOWARD THE UNDER- 
STANDING OF JESUS 


By VLADIMIR G. SIMKHOVITCH 
(Of Columbia University) 


“I have never before seen the immense intellectual grasp 
of Jesus put so strongly or convincingly.”—John Kelman. 


“Here is the starting point for understanding Christ. lt 
is by means of such men as this that New Testament 
scholars will be preserved from traveling in a rut.”—The 
Churchman. 


“This analysis of the international situation that Jesus 
faced and his way of meeting it makes us see more deeply 
the significance of his message and_ spirit.”—Federal 
Council Bulletin. 


“I have read this volume with eagerness, appreciation 
and enlightenment. It is the only book of the kind which 
| have ever seen that appeared to me to place the teachings 
of Jesus in a living and concrete contact. The book makes 
clear, it seems to me, the social origin and also the social 
purport of the teachings of Jesus and I cannot imagine that 
it will not prove stimulating and helpful to every religious 
teacher. —John Dewey. 


“The most helpful book on this theme I have ever read.” 
—Prof. Charles A. Ellwood. 


Price 75 cents, plus 8 cents postage. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


The Two Best Books on Sex 


Men, Women and God 


By A. Hersert Gray 


A discussion of sex questions from a Christian p int of 
view, with an appendix on “Some of the Physiological 
Facts.” Dr. Gray has had unique opportunities for study- 
ing this subject by his experiences with the army and 
among young men and women throughout the country. 
He writes with great understanding and sympathy. Con- 
tents: Knowing the Facts; Comradeship; Love; Falling 
in Love and Getting Engaged; Our Moral Standards; A 
Man’s Struggle; Prostitution, a Chapter for Men; A Girl’s 
Early Days; Involuntary Celibacy; The Art of Being 
Married; Unhappy Marriages; The Influence of Social 
Conditicns; Forgetting the Things Which Are Behind 
(Price, $1.50). 


Sex and Common Sense 


By A. Mauve Roypen 


Prof. J. Arthur Thomson, author of “The Outline of 
Science,” says of this book: “It is notably difficult to 
speak wisely about sex, and the better counsel is oftenest 
silence, but Miss Royden’s book is the exception that 
proves the rule. She has spoken because the situation de- 
manded it—because she had to; and she has spoken with 
wisdom and without fear. There is no pessimism 
nor optimism in these pages, only courageous and tolerant 
meliorism. What is most striking throughout 
the book is the continual insistence on the difference be- 
tween outward and inward morality. ($2.50). 


Add 12 cents postage for each book. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
503 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


























HASTINGS’ ONE-VOLUME 


Dictionary of the 
Bible 


Clear, concise, popular and yet scholarly. The skill of 
its able and experienced editor, Dr. Hastings, is in evi- 
dence at every point. Unimportant subjects are treated 
briefly, making it possible to devote more space to vital 
themes. Among its contributors are found 100 of the lead- 
ing Biblical scholars in England and America and each 
gives the results of his own special knowledge and re- 
search. The articles on the different books of the Bible 
are especially valuable. The point of view is that of pro- 
gressive, modern Biblical scholarship. Extreme theories 
are avoided. In general, the conclusions which are des- 
tined to be the basis of present-day preaching and teach- 
ing, are fairly and convincingly set forth. The historical, 
geographical, and archzological data are also classified 
and presented with rare skill and effectiveness. 


OVER 1000 PAGES. BOUND IN CLOTH. 
Price $7.00 plus 25 cents postage 
Special India Paper Edition, $8.00. 


Send your order today to 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 











The Silent Minister 


Tells the old, old Story in a new and practical way. 
To be kept on the desk, dresser or table, where the 
busy life may be aided by words of Good Cheer and 
Daily Help. 
Many a life will be helped and directed in the time of 
indecision. 

—Mother, 


Lhe Silent finister —the Boy or Girl at col- 
A Guide to Truth and Happiness” lege, 
Peace t knows wah yom ey peane | give ante —the Invalid, 
ee —the Business Man and 
Let met peer Nemeth trwbied, emitter tet Woman, 
—Every One in the Home 
and Office. 
Church Organizations : 
A special sales offer, 
enabling you to make an 
your desk, in the sick room, in each attractive profit for your 
guest room, in the home, Y. M.C. A., , fund, awaits you. 


>. — d Hotels, d in Agents Wanted: — 
the Pastor’s a. a To introduce this bearer 


R Pri $1.50 of “Good Tidings” into 
egular Price, $1. 


every home in your com- 
Lacquered Brass Finish. 


—_— eee 


The Silent Minister Publishing Manufacturing Co., 
Newton Falls, Ohio. 


Please send me complete information. 
——— Also send me a “SILENT MINISTER,” subject to my 
inspection, for which I enclose $1.50. 





FOR 








ly altar, on 


Mailing Address 
Church Membership 
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Presbyterian Missions 
Reported in Crisis 

Nearly every evangelical denomination 
in America faces mounting deficits in its 
foreign missions funds. The change in 
xchange rates, the new standards of 
prices on many fields and the slump fol- 
low..g the war accounts for much of 
this. Many communions were misled as 
to the value of the big funds that were 
pledged in national campaigns. The 
Presbyterian church is sending out to 
all its churches and ministers an emer- 
gency call through the publicity depart 
ments of the denomination. 





BOOKS FOR SALE 


Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 9 vols., 
and International Theological Library, 26 
vels., for sale at balf publishers’ price 

Address JOSEPH MYERS, editorial staff 
The News, Indianapolis, Ind. 





A Little Library for 
MINISTERS 


Ambassadors of God 
By S. Parkes Cadman. ($2.50) 


That the Mimistry Be 

Not Blamed 
By John A. Hutton. ($1.50). 

The Prophetic Ministry for Today 
By Bishop Charles D. Williams 
($1.50). 

The Art of Preaching 
By Charles R. Brown. ($1.75). 

The Freedom of the Preacher 
By William Pierson Merrill. ($1.25). 

The Ministry as a Life Work 
By Robert L. Webb. ($1.00). 

The Art of Preaching in the Light 

of Its History 
By Edwin C. Dargan. ($1.75). 

Preaching as a Fine Art 
By R. C. Smith. (75c). 

Preaching the Social Gospel 
By Ozora S. Davis. ($1.50). 

Preachmg and Sermon 

Construction 
By Paul B. Bull. ($2,50). 

The Preacher and His Sermon 
By J. Paterson Smyth. ($1.50). 

Heralds of a Passion 
By Charles L. Goodell. ($1.25). 

Evangelistic Talks 
By Gipsy Smith. ($1.25). 


(Add 8 cents each book for postage) 


A Suggestion to Laymen: Why not 
purchase this “little library,” or perhaps 
half of the books, as a gift for your 
pastor? 


lf you are a minister, send your order 
for all of them, or the special books de- 
sired, and ask that the order be charged 
to your account, payable July 1. 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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TWO MONUMENTAL RELIGIOUS BOOKS OF THE YEAR 





What Kind of a Book is 


The World’s Great Religious Poetry 


(Caro_ixe M. Hitt, Px. D., Editor) 


HIS isn't the book the title might suggest. It is no musty collec. | 
tion of hymns and sacred songs by Wesley, Watts, and Frances 
Ridley Havergal. These authors are here—in the section on “Wor- 
ship"’"—along with Miss Lathbury, Mason North, Baring-Gould, Bick. | 
ersteth and Bishop Heber. But the fevorite hymns fill but a small | 
part of these 800 pages. Dr. Hill's definition of religion is broad | 
enough to gather up all the poetical yearnings of the human spirit 
without barring any race or faith or unfaith, The Hebrew, Greek, 
Roman, Hindu, and red Indian are all represented. The Catholic, 
Protestant and the Jew alike are here. The pieces range from the | 
Psalms to Vachel Lindsay and Carl Sandburg. The groupings include 
“Inspiration,” ““The Search After God,” “The Existence and Idea of 
God,” “God in Nature,” “God in the Life of Man,” “Prayers,” 
“Worship,” “Comfort in Sorrow,” “Conduct of Life,” “Death and 
Immortality,” and “The Nature of the Future Life."” What more 
elevating and broadening exercise could a writer or speaker on spir- 
itual themes desire than the habitual study of such a book? It will be 
of the very greatest spiritual service to people of all religions and of 
no religion. It meets a well-nigh universal need.—The Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


A new edition of the book is just from the press. 


Senc for your 
copy at once. 


Price of the book $5.00, plus 15 cents postage. 





Eight Reasons Why You Should Have 


PAPINI’S LIFE OF CHRIST 


‘By GIOVANNI PAPIN1) 


BECAUSE it is “the best, the most complete, the most lovingly 
minute, the most vigorous and colorful account of the Nazarene's 
career, outside the four gospels." (The Chicago Post). 


BECAUSE it makes Christ “‘live again, with the vividness which oaly | 


an artist can command.” (Joseph Fort Newton). 


BECAUSE it is “the outburst of a prophetic soul who has felt the 
transforming power of Christ, and believes that what Christ has 
done for him he can do ‘for every man.” (The Boston Tran- 
script). 


BECAUSE “‘it is our only modern Christ." (The Dial). 
BECAUSE “‘it is such books as this that open the prison door and let 


Jesus out into his world.” (Dr. Frank Crane). 
BECAUSE its author is the foremost man of letters in Italy. 
BECAUSE the book has already been translated into a dozen lan- 


guages, and is destined to become a world book. 


BECAUSE the work “‘will live as a great piece of literature.” (The 
Boston Transcript). 


Price of the book $3.50, plus 15 cents postage. 
BOTH BOOKS FOR SALE BY 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


508 South Dearborn Street 



































For September, we recommend 


“Religion and Life’’ 


By Dean W. R. Inge and others 


GROUP of English clergymen and a scientist, headed by Dean Inge, have joined in 
writing this book, which purposes to ex plain some fundamental questions in regard te 
the relation of Faith and Reason, and of the nature of God, Man and Prayer. This 


is the day of personal religion—not of dogma. Hence these chapters, supplementing each 
other and forming a connected series, approach religion from the individual's viewpoint and show 
upon what foundations may be raised a personal religion and what are some of the hindrances to 
spiritual development. Dean Inge contributes a memorable chapter on Faith—a protest against 
the mistaken idea that “faith is believing what you know to be untrue.” Professor Cairns writes 
of “The Father’; Dr. Halliday considers “Man's Need" of overcoming self-centeredness and insin- 
cerity; Bishop Talbot presents a beautiful study of “Christ as Man, Brother and Messiah’; Dr. 
Brown tells of the “Practice of Prayer’ considered from the standpoint of psychology; and Father 
Frere speaks of “Christianity as Fellowship.” 


CONTENTS OF THE BOOK 


Ama AND REASON. By Dean W. R. iy Gurist. By Rev. N.S. Talbot (Bishop 
nge. of Pretoria). 
THE FATHER. By Prof. David Cairns. V. oo oF PeaYeR. By William 
MAN’S NEED. By Rev. W. Fearon VI. CHRISTIANITY AS FELLOWSHIP. By Fr. 
Halliday. W. H. Frere. 


Price of book $1.00 plus 8 cents postage 


Order this new book—and any others you wish—on coupon below 


Note our offer of a free book with orders of $10.00 or more. 


Buy books now. Pay for them November 1 (Or enclose cash with order) 


USE THIS COUPON CORREO ee ee eee 


SPECIAL! 


lf your order amounts to 
$10.00 or over, we will send 
you, without charge, a copy of 
any one of the following books: 
0 Our Bible, by Herbert L. 
Willett. [] The Meaning of 
Baptism, by Charles Clayton 
Morrison. [ Progress, by vari- 
ous writers. [) The Call of the 
Christ, by H. L. Willett 


The Christian 
Century Press 


508 S. Dearborn St. : Note: If <4 oe amounts » se oe. ate + oe > ee the 
° squares to the left of this coupon which o books indicated we s you 
CHICAGO : free of charge. 


The Ohristian Century Press, 

508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Gentlemen: Please send me the following named 

books, allowing me to pay for them November 1 (or I enclose cash herewith. 
(Special Note: If you send cash, please include 8 cents postage on each book.) 

















The_ Christian Century Press recommends and _ handles this book 





THE HYMNAL for AMERICAN YOUTH 


Edited by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH, A.M., of Boston University. 


Five Facts About This Fine Hymnal— 


1. It is edited by a musical scholar, but a man also who is 
a practical leader of song. Dr. Smith is the director 
of music at the Chautauqua Institution and leads at 
many popular assemblies and conventions. 


. It is modern. One-fourth of the hymns included bear 
on the new world order. Fifteen of them are hymns 
of human service and brotherhood; fourteen, of free- 
dom and justice; twenty, of patriotism and democ- 
racy; seventeen, of missions and world peace; forty- 
six of them stress the ethics of virile living in this day 
and age. 


. The hymnal has an unusually rich piano accompani- 
ment. Complete orchestration arranged for twelve 
instruments may be purchased extra; also much sup- 
pler.iental material, including manuals of hymn study 
and interpretation, pageants and festival services. 


. The hymnal has been endorsed by the International 
Sunday School Council of Religious Education, the 


World Sunday School Association, and most of the 
State Sunday School organizations. 


. The book is already a pronounced success — it is not 
an experiment. It has been selling at the rate of 
50,000 copies per year, and is becoming increasingly 
popular. 





NOTE—This is the one Sunday School Hymnal that The Christian Century Press recom- | 
mends without reservation. Our approval of the book is such that we have made arrange- 
ments with the publishers to handle the hymnal. 


Send $1.00 for a sample copy. The price of the book, in quantities of one hundred or more, 
is at the rate of 75 cents per copy. 
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